








IMMEDIATE HEARINGS on a proposal to repeal the in- 
famous Taft-Hartley Act are asked by Representative 
Arthur G. Klein of New York. He wants the law 
fashioned by the N.A.M.’s hatchet men removed from 
the statute books because it has already proved produc- 
tive of “turmoil” in the telations between workers and 
employers. Congressman Klein says the Taft-Hartley 
Act hag given benefits only. to “those who wrote the act 
-emtl lobbied it through—the National Association of 
Manufacturers.” He adds: “Even employers know 
now, and increasingly recognize, that chaos is a huge 
price to pay for such benefits.” 


CORPORATION REPORTS now being released demon- 


strate that 1947 was a tremendously profitable year. As a 
matter of plain fact, last year’s profits, in billions of dol- 
iars, were the biggest in history. It is true, of course, that 
total. taxes took a tidy bite, but profits after taxes were 
nevertheless the biggest ever. The workers who pro- 
duced*the goods that brought in those lush profits would 
seem to be entitled to something resembling adequate 
compensation for their exertions, but with the great rise 
in living costs the absence of wage adequacy is particu- 
larly conspicuous. The unions affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor want American industries to 
operate profitably, but they also want to get fair treat- 
ment for the millions of workers they represent. 


BRITISH UNIONS are becoming aroused at last to the 
menace of Communist ‘intrigue. Thus, in the latest 
issue of Man and Metal, the journal of the Iron and 
Steel Trades Confederation, General Secretary Lincoln 
Evans warns the members of that powerful union 
against the aim of the Communists to “make the unions 
another arm of the Russian Foreign Office.” Mr. 
Evans points out that the Communists only a few 
weeks ago were the most ardent advocates of increased 
production, but now their line is that higher output 
will only serve the ends of “dollar imperialism.” 


VOTING RECORDS of members of Congress in regard 
to the Taft-Hartley Act have been published and will 
continue to be published between now and Election Day 
by labor newspapers and magazines. Frequently big, 
black type will be used for the purpose. The right of 
the press—all branches of the press—to report on the 
acts of legislators and other public servants is beyond 
challenge. It is quite true that Senator Taft, co-author 
of the employer-serving statute, averred on the floor of 
the Senate, in reply to a question from Senator Pepper, 


that labor publications have been singled out and de- 
prived of the right to print Congressional voting records, 
However, that is merely Mr. Taft’s contemptible opin- 
ion. It so happens that what the Constitution of the 
United States says about freedom of the press is bind- 
ing, whereas what Mr. Taft says is only piffle. How he 
voted, how other members of Congress voted has been 
printed and will again be printed, not once but many 
times, in the country’s hundreds of labor publications, 
No editor worth his salt would ever permit himself to 
be intimidated by the preposterous claim that the joint 
handiwork of the N.A.M., Mr. Hartley and Mr. Taft 
sets aside the Constitution’s free press guarantee. 


AN EVENT of profound significance took place last month 
at Lima, Peru. That event was the formation of the 
Inter-American Confederation of Labor. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which had a delegation at 
Lima and had long hoped for the establishment of a 
democratic trade union federation in the Western Hem- 
isphere, is gratified that the Lima conference was the 
complete success it proved to be. The A. F. of L. intends 
to participate fully in the work of the Confederation. 
The new organization should promote close relations 
among the trade unionists of the American nations, help 
bring about a higher standard of living for the working 
people of the New World and make an effective con- 
tribution toward the attainment of genuine world peace. 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL of the American Federation 
of Labor has just closed a most important meeting. The 
leaders of the A. F. of L. dealt with many subjects in 
the course of their midwinter session. A comprehensive 
report of the Council’s meeting will be found elsewhere 
in this issue. On this page, however, the gratifying fact 
that Federation membership continues high should be 
recorded. The A. F. of L. now has a dues-paid mem- 
bership of 7,200,000. This is substantially higher than 
the wartime peak, an interesting point when the numer- 
ous predictions that the end of the war would cause @ 
precipitate drop in union membership are recalled. 


EWAN CLAGUE, head of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
believes any future depression will hit very hard at 


workers who are 45 and older. Writing in a Labor 


Department publication, he says that in the old days the 
situation took care of itself because comparatively few 
workers lived to 45. But now, Mr. Clague points out, 
the life span is much longer, the population larger, 
industry is streamlining and the emphasis is on youth. 
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Liberty 


The world has never had a good 
definition of the word “liberty,” and 
the American people, just now, are 
much in want of one. 

We all declare for liberty; but in 
using the same word, we do not all 
mean the same thing. With some the 
word “liberty” may mean foreach 
man to do as he pleases with himself 
and the product of his labor; while 
with others the same word may mean 
for some men to do as they please 
with other men and the product of 
other men’s labor. 

Here are two not only different but 
incompatible things called by the same 
name—liberty. And it follows that 
each of the things is, by the respective 

rties, called by two different and in- 
incompatible names—liberty and 
tyranny. 

The shepherd drives the wolf from 
the sheep’s throat, for which the sheep 
thanks the shepherd as his liberator, 
while the wolf denounces him for the 
same act as the destroyer of liberty, 
especially as the sheep was a black 
one. 

Plainly the sheep and the wolf are 
not agreed upon a definition of the 
word “liberty”; and precisely the 
same difference prevails today, among 
us human creatures, even in the 
North, and all professing to love 
liberty. ‘ 

Hence we behold the process by 
which thousands are daily passing 
from under the yoke of bondage 
hailed by some as the advance of lib- 
erty and bewailed by others as the 
destruction of all liberty. 

Recently, as it seems, the people of 
Maryland have been doing something 
to define liberty, and thanks to them 
that, in what they have done, the 
wolf’s dictionary has been repudiated. 

Abraham Lincoln, at Baltimore, 1864. 
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This was the scene in the Municipal Theater as the history-making workers’ conference was officially launched 


Nelion ad-lima 


Inter-American Labor Confederation Is Born 


By SERAFINO ROMUALDI 


A. F. of L. Representative for Latin America 


NEW chapter in the history of 
international labor was written 
last month in Lima, Peru. In that city 
trade union representatives of sixteen 
countries of the Western Hemisphere 
voted unanimously to organize the In- 
ter-American Confederation of Labor. 
This meeting, known as the Lima 
Inter-American Trade Union Confer- 
ence, was held from the 10th to the 13th 
Of January in the main assembly hall 
of the !!ouse of Representatives. 

In spite of many attempts on the 
Part oi the Communists to sabotage 
the conference and frantic last-minute 
Mterveiition by the government-con- 
trolled Argentine Confederation of 
Labor. which sent special missions 
throus)ut Latin America in an at- 
tempt becloud the purpose of the 
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conference and to prevent as many 
countries as possible from sending 
delegations, it can be emphatically 
stated that from the point of view of 
number of countries, organizations and 
membership represented, and also from 
the point of view of constructive deci- 
sions adopted, the Lima meeting was 
a complete success, exceeding the most 
optimistic expectations. 

The American Federation of Labor 
delegation was composed of Philip 
Hannah, secretary of the Ohio State 
Federation of Labor; James M. Duffy, 
president of the National Brotherhood 
of Operative Potters; Thomas J. 
Lloyd, substituting for President 
Patrick Gorman of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America; and the writer. 


Other United States representatives 
were Bert M. Jewell, for the Railway 
Labor Executives Association, and 
Roy Brown, vice-president of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists 

The Lima conference was attended 
by representatives of seventeen coun- 
tries, divided into three groups: 

(a) Countries with delegations with 
full power—1/4. (United States, Chile, 
Peru, Mexico, Brazil, Costa _ Rica, 
Colombia, Dutch Guiana, Puerto Rico, 
El Salvador, Panama, Argentina, 
Bolivia and Cuba. ) 

(b) Countries represented by fra- 
ternal delegations—2. (Dominican 
Republic and Venezuela. ) 

(c) Countries represented by ob- 
servers—1. (Ecuador.) 

(Continued on Page 25) 





N ONE of the most important 
meetings it has ever held, the 

Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor took action on 
a large number of vital issues and 
problems directly related to the wel- 
fare of the nation’s millions of wage- 
earners and their dependents. 

The fifteen-man board headed by 
President William Green examined 
these questions thoroughly before 
reaching decisions on them. The par- 
ticipants in the Council’s meeting, 
which was held at Miami, were fully 
cognizant of their responsibility to the 
7,200,000 members of the A. F. of L. 
and to the country as a whole. 

At the top of the Council’s agenda 
were the Taft-Hartley Act, as vicious 
a law as was ever enacted in any 
land, and the menace of inflation. 
Political education, international la- 
bor relations, national defense, the 
Marshall Plan and the inadequacy of 
federal wages were among other 
subjects dealt with by the Council. 

On the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
A. F. of L.’s leaders warned that, 
when existing collective bargaining 
agreements expire, “the most diffi- 
cult period in the history of labor 
relations in this country threatens to 
ensue.” They made it clear that labor 
intends to press its fight with vigor 
against this despicable enactment. 


In regard to inflation, the Execu- 


tive Council again asked Congress to 
disavow the reactionary influence of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and to take effective action 
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Harry C. Bates (left) and George 
Meany. Former heads Bricklayers 
and latter is A. F. of L.’s secretary 


to arrest the price spiral. The Coun- 
cil bluntly warned that the vast major- 
ity of Americans cannot indefinitely 
endure the “cruel economic squeeze.” 
Reiterating labor’s determination to 
fight on against the Taft-Hartley Act 
until it has been repealed, the Execu- 
tive Council issued a fighting state- 
ment. The text was as follows: 
“The sponsors of the Taft-Hartley 
Act are preparing to acclaim it as a 
success next month, when it becomes 
six months old. Seeking to escape the 
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William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L., opens Miami meeting. 
Beside him is William Hutcheson, 
Brotherhood of Carpenters’ head 


political consequences of their actions, 
they are hoping to make the American 
people believe that the Taft-Hartley 
Act has reduced strikes and improved 
labor-management relations. 

“The workers of this country will 
not be misled by such statistical illu- 
sions. They know that the compara- 
tive lull in strikes during the past few 
months has been caused by the signing 
of new contracts last August which in 
many industries postponed the evil 
effects of the Taft-Hartley Act for 4 
year or more. j 

“In fact, America is now experienc- 
ing a lull before the storm. When 
present collective bargaining contracts 
expire, the most difficult period in the 
history of labor relations in this coun- 
try threatens to ensue. 

“The signs are unmistakable. Per- 
haps the most dramatic instance to date 
has been the experience of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union in at 
tempting to negotiate new contracts 
with publishers during recent weeks. 
Testimony before the National Labor 
Relations Board by both union an 
employer representatives is in complete 
agreement on the fact that the present 
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rupture of amicable and coopera- 
tive labor-management relations 
in this country is due entirely to 
the harsh provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. If there were no such 
law, both sides could have agreed 
on mew contracts long ago, as 
they have for many, many years. 

“Instead, we find a government 

y—the National Labor Re- 
lations Board—prosecuting this 
sable, progressive and public- 
spirited trade union because the 
law makes it well-nigh impossible 
for the union to obtain the tra- 
ditional type of security which it 
must have for the protection of 
its members. 

“Government prosecutions of 
the legitimate activities of unions 
now threaten to break out into a 
rash all over the nation. Already 
injunction suits have been filed 
against several organizations, and 
employers, in some - instances, 
have taken advantage of the new 
laws provisions to file damage 
suits against unions. 

“How anyone can expect 
unions to function and industrial 
production to proceed smoothly 
when labor-management relations 
aré tied up with legal red tape is 
beyond reason and common sense. 

“The Executive Council feels 
constrained to point out these un- 
pleasant facts because the enemies 
of labor are determined to at- 
tempt to remove the Taft-Hartley 
§ Act as an issue of the 1948 elec- 
tions, 

“Organized labor will never let 
the professional politicians get 
away with that. 


“We know that if the forces of 
reaction are returned to power 
next November, they will proceed 
at once to renew their war against 
labor by enacting a ban against 

nationwide collective bargaining, 

| by outlawing all health and wel- 
lare funds for workers and by 
making unions subject to anti- 
trust prosecutions. 
_“We know that labor cannot 
live and endure under the Taft- 
Hartley Act and that the basic 
policy of its sponsors is to stifle 
progress in America. 

“Therefore, the Executive 
Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor hereby reempha- 
sizes its determination to carry on 
the fight against the Taft-Hartley 
Act until it is repealed and to 
‘ampaiyn against the sponsors 
and supporters until they are de- 
teated. With the support of all 
American workers and their 
iriends, we are confident that 
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these goals can be 
achieved in the 1948 
elections and that our 
government will receive 
an unmistakable man- 
date to go forward to 
greater progress and not 
backward to reaction 
and oppression.” 

The Executive Coun- 
cil minced no words in 
painting the grim plight 
of the nation’s workers 
with the sky-high prices 
that prevail today. The 
Council said the con- 
sumers are “being rob- 
bed right and left every 
time they buy what they 
need to sustain life.” 

The full text of the 
Executive Council’s 
statement on inflation 
was as follows: 


“The enemies of de- 
mocracy are confidently 
expecting the collapse 
of America’s. economy 
and the consequent 
frustration of our ef- 
forts to preserve world 
peace and freedom. In 
this hope, they are 
counting upon inflation 
as their most powerful 
ally. They believe our 
free enterprise system 
will destroy itself 
through greed and un- 
bridled profiteering. 


“Economic develop- 
ments since the end of 
the war clearly tend to 
support and confirm 
this point of view. 
There has been an utter 
failure to keep the cost 
of living in check. Food 
prices, especially, have 
soared beyond reason 
and beyond justifica- 
tion. The purchasing 
power of the dollar has 
been ravaged by can- 
cerous inflation. Ameri- 
can families, especially 
those whose income is 
derived from wages, 
have been forced to eat 
their savings. And no 
relief is yet in sight. 

“The vast majority 
of the American people 
cannot endure this cruel 
economic squeeze in- 
definitely. They know 
they are being robbed 
right and left every 
time they buy what they 
need to sustain life. The 
public is becoming bit- 











terly aroused by its victimization. 
Unless drastic action is forthcoming 
promptly to halt the inflation spree and 
prevent prices from climbing any 
higher, the American voters will deal 
harshly with those they consider re- 
sponsible for inaction next November. 

“Under existing conditions, wages 
cannot be stabilized until prices are 
controlled and stabilized. 


“Today the’ free enterprise system 
is on trial. We, who are committed 
to the free American way of life, dare 
not let it succumb. Yet we know there 
are powerful forces in our country who 
are committing economic atrocities, in 
the name of free enterprise. In Str 
opinion, the policies of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers will destroy 
the free enterprise. system more surely 
and more quickly than any conceivable 
attack from the outside. 

“The} Executive Couricil does not 
pretend to have all the answers to the 
problems of inflation. Too many com- 
plicated and interrelated factors are 
involved to make any pat solution feasi- 
ble. But we are convinced that the 
leadership of Congress has thus far 
approached this problem in the wrong 
spirit. We call upon Congress now to 
disavow the reactionary influence of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and take up its duty of arresting the 
price spiral from the point of view of 
the great mass of American consumers. 
At the same time, the Executive Coun- 
cil strongly urges this minimum pro- 
gram of immediate action: 

“(1) A sweeping Congressional in- 
vestigation into the vast and unjustified 
spread between the price the farmers 
receive for their product and the price 
consumers are forced to pay for food 
at the retail level. This spread fre- 
quently ranges from 100 to 200 per 
cent. 

“(2) Enactment of an excess profits 
tax to discourage indiscriminate profi- 
teering. 

“(3) Grant of authority to the Pres- 


ident to impose rationing and selective 
price controls on vital necessities which 
threaten to fall into short supply. 

“(4) Extension of rent control, 
under terms which will permit fair re- 
turns to owners of homes and build- 
ings. © 

“We believe that if this minimum 
program is enacted, it will have a dis- 
couraging effect upon inflation and 
may begin to ease prices gradually back 
to their proper level.” 

The problems of peace occupied the 
Executive Council during a large part 
of the midwinter meeting. Recalling 
that the American Federation of Labor 
has been a supporter of the Marshall 
Plan “from the beginning,” the Coun- 
cil reaffirmed organized labor’s faith in 
the plan’s basic wisdom and peaceful 
purposes. 

“It is neither fair nor accurate to 
describe the Marshall Plan as a move 
for the containment of Russian expan- 
sion,” the Council said in a statement. 
“Its real purpose is to contain and 
forestall’ another war which might 
result from hunger and desperation.” 

Confidence was voiced that, given the 
right kind of administration, the Mar- 
shall Plan will prove successful. On 
the other hand, said the Council, with- 
out such administration the European 
recovery program may be a “fiasco,” 

Accordingly, the A. F. of L.’s lead- 
ers urged Congress to provide for the 
appointment of an advisory council to 
serve in conjunction with the agency 
designated to administer the program. 
This advisory group, said the Execu- 
tive Council, should include “adequate 
representation of labor as well as the 
key government departments.” 

“The American Federation of Labor 
has maintained close fraternal relation- 
ships with the free trade union move- 
ments of Europe,” the Council declared 
in backing up its proposal. “We know 
from personal contacts that these free 
trade union movements can be mobi- 
lized into a powerful force for construc- 


From left, Executive Council Members William Mahon, David Dubinsky, 
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tive collaboration with the “ecovery 
program. That kind of cooperation js 
vital and invaluable in such an under. 
taking. It cannot be obtained |v official 
representatives of the State Depart. 
ment operating at high diplomatic 
levels. We trust that we will be given 
this opportunity to be of service.” 
The Executive Council called for an 
absolute extirpation of political parti- 
sanship insofar as America’s foreign 
policy is concerned. That policy, said 
the Council, must be “firm, united and 
unshakable in support of world peace 
and human freedom.” The world must 
be assured, the Council emphasized, 
that American foreign policy will nei- 
ther waver nor weaken, “regardless of 
the outcome of the 1948 elections,” 


The cynical push of Soviet Russia to 
ward world dominion was spotlighted 
by the Council. The leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor, after 
studying the situation thoroughly, ex- 
pressed the conviction that Russia's 
acts during the past two years are not 
national defense measures but “prepa- 
rations for offensive warfare.” 

“The virulent nature of her unceas- 
ing propaganda makes it evident that 
Russia is deliberately trying to make 
an enemy out of the United States,” 
the Council declared. “The Stalin 
forces are convinced that once the free 
American way of life is overthrown, 
there will be no effective resistance to 
the complete Communist enslavement 
of the world.” 

Pointing out that today’s peace lacks 
substance and that a new war could 
break out “at any time,” the Council 
said in an official statement: 

“Cognizant of these real dangers, the 
Executive Council has come to the con- 
clusion that America’s normal peace 
policies will have to be revised in 
accordance with the requirements of 
common-sense national defense. 

“Above all, our country and the free 
way of life for which it stands must be 
safeguarded against any eventuality. 


Joseph N. Weber and D. W. Tracy 
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i How Lasor ORGANIZED 
VIN SWITZERLAND 


Berne, seat of the Swiss government since 1848 


By CHARLES SCHURCH 


[T WILL be useful, at the begin- 
ning of this article, to call atten- 
tion to some special features of Switz- 
erland that will probably help the 
reader to understand better certain 
lifficulties which arise in particular 
ircumstances of Swiss life. 

In Switzerland the executive power 
is exercised by a Federal Council, the 
president of which is at the same time 
president of the Swiss Confederation. 
The legislative power is in the hands 
of a Federal Assembly, composed of a 
National Council and a Council of the 
States. Each canton has its own gov- 
emment and has legislative power over 
affairs which are not of federal con- 
cern. 

The decisions of the federal govern- 
Ment must be submitted to the people 
Whenever 30,000 citizens so demand. 
In addition, the people have the power 
© initiate amendments to the federal 
Mstitution by gathering 50,000 signa- 
tires of qualified voters. 

The population of Switzerland is 
4265.04 

Havi: 


briefly considered the polit- 
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ical framework of our country, let us 
now turn to its industrial aspect. Sur- 
prising as it may seem, Switzerland 
is one of the oldest industrial countries 
in Europe. The Swiss silk industry is 
older than that of France and the cot- 
ton industry is older than England’s. 
Swiss industry developed before that 
of Saxony and of Rhenish Westphalia. 

Switzerland’s geographical position 
in the center of Europe and its neutral- 
ity inthe Thirty Years War, in the 
Franco-German Wars and in _ both 
World Wars partially explain the com- 
try’s economic and industrial develop- 
ment. 

‘hanks to an influx of refugees, new 
industries appeared in Switzerland and 
old methods of manufacture gave way 
to more modern ones. From the first 
decade of the Sixteenth Century to the 
end of the Seventeenth Century, a large 
number of religious refugees—the ma- 
jority from the Netherlands, France 
and Italy—found a haven in Switzer- 
land. These newcomers introduced the 
capitalistic organization of industry 
and commerce. 


A number of villages encouraged 
settlement of refugees who planned to 
develop new industries. Since there 
was no threat of competition with citi- 
zens established in other lines of activ- 
ity, the refugees were welcomed. 

During a great part of the last cen- 
tury, Swiss industry was based on 
work in the home. In no other country 
has home work been so widespread 
and continued so long. This fact has 
a close relation to the special way in 
which land is distributed, particulariy 
in the mountainous regions. 

One cannot speak of large properties 
in Switzerland. Most of the land is 
divided among the inhabitants. On 
the other hand, the individual holding 
is generally too small and the soil too 
poor to support a family. In the moun- 
tains, moreover, the winters are ex- 
ceedingly long, curtailing outdoor farm 
work for protracted periods. 

These circumstances give the people 
in the rural areas a strong incentive to 
seize any opportunity to improve their 
economic condition. The usual solu- 
tion has been to practice an auxiliary 
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occupation in the home. The Swiss 
home industries—weaving, embroi- 
dery, lace-making and particularly 
watchmaking in the Jura—were well 
able to hold their own even when ma- 
chinery was introduced. The prod- 
ucts of these home industries had, in 
some degree, an artistic character. 


Printers’ Unions Were First 


The first local unions were started 
by the printers about 1840. Then 
unions appeared in certain branches of 
watchmaking, particularly in some cen- 
ters of French Switzerland. 

In 1873, on the invitation of the 
Grutli Association (La Société Fédé- 
rale du Grutli), a workers’ congress 
created the first Swiss Workers’ Fed- 
eration. The one organization brought 
together not only unions, but also po- 








Peasant women toiling on a slope 
near St. Moritz. Hard work has 
long been a habit with the Swiss 


litical associations, study groups, sing- 
ing societies, gymnastic groups, arch- 
ery clubs—in short, all those groups 
which could in any way claim to belong 
to the working class. 

The fusion of groups with diverse 
interests did not serve to promote clar- 
ity in the mind of the workers. Some 
were concerned with the immediate 
improvement of working conditions; 
others were interested in more distant 
goals. 

According to its program, the Work- 
ers’ Federation wished “to reach agree- 
ment on ways of accomplishing the im- 
provement of the lot of the worker as 
soon as possible ; then to proceed to the 
replacement of wages by the product ot 
work through cooperative production 
associations, and thus to abolish the 
domination of the privileged classes. 

A large part of the Federation’s pro- 
gram was devoted to legislation for the 
toiler’s protection. The Federation 
contributed greatly to the adoption o! 
the first federal law on work in fac 
tories of March 23, 1877. This was 
without doubt the best such law on the 
Continent at that time. It fixed the 
length of the working day at ten hours 
and forbade the employment of chil- Ba 
dren under 14. = Ap 

By 1876 the Swiss Workers’ Feder- oe 
ation was composed of 112 branches 
and 6,330 members. The trade umions 
constituted the largest affiliated group. 
with fifty branches and 2,490 members. 
The Grutli Association had mie 
branches and’656 members ; other polit- 
ical groups, fifty in number, account 
or _ for 2,085 members; and twelve sick 

— ae a —_ benefit groups, 1,099 members. 
The watchmakers of Switzerland are justly famed throughout the world (Continued on Page 31) 
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Vive tHe OnILDREN 


By MATTHEW WOLL 


war-impoverished nations to help them- 


E have seen their pictures—eyes 
¥¥ big with hunger, faces pinched 
with hunger’s diseases, shoulders 
hunched with cold, heads drooping 
with despair—the children of Europe 
and Asia. We have seen them, we 
have been moved, we have wanted to 
do something about it. Now we have 
a chance tou do something. 
_American Overseas Aid-United Na- 
tions Appeal for Children has come into 
veing to enable the people of the United 
>tates to answer the cry of the children 
abroad. A.O.A.-U.N.A.C is asking 
the people of this country for $60,000,- 
00 to be translated into food, vita- 
nins, medicines, clothing—emergency 
‘upplies to meet emergency needs. 
j These _are needs incapable of waiting 
lor the larger reconstruction projects, 
the long-range planning by our govern- 
ment, which will ultimately help the 
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selves. These are emergencies of star- 
vation and sickness and personal des- 
peration which only swift, personal 
generosity can relieve. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has a significant stake in this $60,000,- 
000 campaign, on both the receiving 
and the giving ends. 

On the receiving end, part of the con- 
tributions to this world relief campaign 
will be allocated to the foreign relief 
program of our own Labor League for 
Human Rights. Our foreign relief 
program is a participant, along with 
America’s major private, volunteer 
foreign relief agencies, in this combined 
campaign. 

On the giving end, A. F. of L. lead- 
ers are already giving of their time and 
energy to the campaign, and it is hoped 
that their example will be followed by 


labor people on state and local levels. 

President William Green, Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany, George Har- 
rison, president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks; David 
Dubinsky, president of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, and I serve on the national 
board of directors of the campaign. 

In effect, A. F. of L. participation in 
American Overseas Aid-United Na- 
tions Appeal for Children is a continua- 
tion of the national and international 
cooperation extended by the A. F. of L. 
in the National War Fund and in local 
Community and War Chests. 

The Labor League for Human 
Rights, as the official relief arm of the 
American Federation of Labor, was an 
active and important part of the Na- 
tional War Fund. Through this dig- 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


| By NELSON H. CRUIKSHANK 


Director, Social Insurance Activities, A. F. of L. 
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N January 9, President William 
Green wrote a letter to Congress- 
man John D. Dingell of Michigan. In 
that letter Mr. Green said: 

“Your statement clarifies the real 
issues behind this seemingly innocent 
proposal. As you well know, the states 
did not assume leadership in providing 
insurance against the loss of wages due 
to unemployment; it was the federal 
government, taking the lead through 
the enactment of the Social Security 
Act of 1935, that stimulated the states 
to action. 

“It is significant that the same in- 
terests which opposed the enactment 
of the federal statute so bitterly in 
1935 are now taking the lead in this 
drive to undermine federal standards. 
These forces today do not dare to op- 
pose openly the benefits of our Social 
Security Act, so they resort to fiscal 
devices and legalistic trickery.” 

The occasion of President Green’s 
letter to the Congressman was a state- 
ment that Mr. Dingell made following 


a meeting of the Special Tax and 
Fiscal Committee of the Governors’ 
Conference in Washington. Spark- 


plugged by the Conference of State 
Governments, the governors of fifteen 
states met with thirteen members of 
the House of Representatives and three 
Senators on September 27 in their lush 
headquarters at the University of 
Chicago. There they adopted a five- 
point tax program, the third point of 
which called for the “relinquishment 
on the part of the federal government 
of the federal tax on employers levied 
to cover the administrative expenses 
of the state employment security pro- 
grams.” 

In his statement of January 8, Con- 
gressman Dingell said: 

“T am convinced, as I look back on 
the Chicago conference, that in our 
haste we made a serious error in going 
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on record as favoring [this] * * * 
proposal.” 

It was significant that this recom- 
mendation was third in a series of five 
made at the Chicago conference. The 
other recommendations referred to the 
reduction of federal excise taxes, the 
amendment of inheritance and state 
taxes, correction of inequities in the 
federal income tax with regard to 
community property provisions of state 
laws and appropriate divisions between 
state and federal jurisdictions in the 
tax field. This. is what President 
Green referred to when he said in his 
letter to the Congressman that the 
forces opposed to the principles of 
unemployment compensation were 
resorting to “fiscal devices and legalis- 
tic trickery.” 

Congressman Dingell’s statement 
warned : 

“The technical, innocent-appearing 
proposal for amending the Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act to provide for 100 per 
cent state tax offset to the federal un- 
employment tax may be a capsule 
atomic bomb that would quickly destroy 
the whole federal-state system of un- 
employment compensation and_ the 
public employment system of the na- 
tion.” 

It is this very technical obscurity 
that makes the proposal dangerous. 
The employer is willing to go into 
the technicalities of the law to discover 
ways in which he can destroy it with- 
out making a frontal attack. For 
this reason it is important that workers 
also become acquainted with the tech- 
nicalities in order that they may be 
aware of the threats to their interest 
contained in these innocent-looking 
proposals. 

Just what is this proposal? In order 
to get a clear picture of the vicious 
nature of the attack that is now being 
launched against the unemployment 


insurance program, it is necessary to 
go into some analysis of our unem- 
ployment insurance system and the 
provisions of the federal law on which 
it rests. It is also necessary to sketch 
the history of the development of these 
laws. The going may get a little tough 
as we try to cut a path through the 
jungle of technicalities, but it is im- 
porant to trace the development of 
these laws in order to understand the 
strategy of the enemies of social 
security. 

There are two agencies that relate 
to the administration of the unemploy- 
ment compensation program—the em- 
ployment service and the unemploy- 
ment compensation agencies of the 
states. 

Many labor people recall vividly the 
need that gave rise to the establish- 
ment of a national employment service 
through the enactment of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act of 1933. Private fee- 
charging agencies that in many in- 
stances bordered on rackets existed by 
exploiting workers and employers alike. 

The first national employment serv- 
ice was established during World War 
I when it became necessary to set up 
an agency that would bring together 
employers seeking workers and those 
who were seeking employment 
Despite widespread public protest, 
this service’ was permitted to disin- 
tegrate after the war. A few states 
continued state employment services. 
but the entire system disintegrated 
rapidly. ; 

With the development of the national 
reemployment program under Pres 
dent Roosevelt, it again became 
necessary to have a national emplov- 
ment service, so the Wagner-Peyset 
Act was passed. It was originally 
proposed that the state legislatures 
would appropriate money to pay 
per cent of the costs of the state em 
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ployment services, but when the un- 
employment compensation program 
got to the place where it was ready 
to pay benefits, it became necessary 
to expand the state employment serv- 
ices considerably. 

Asa result, funds were appropriated 
by Congress‘ to assist in the payment 
of the cost of their administration. 
From 1938 until the beginning of 
World War II, between 93 and 95 per 
cent of the cost of administering the 
state employment services was met by 
the federal government. During the 
war, when the Employment Service 
was nationalized, the entire cost, of 
course, was paid by the federal govern- 
ment. 

With the return of the Employment 
Service to state control in November, 
1946, there was a return to the old 
system of financing. While some state 
legislatures appropriate token amounts 
for the administration of the various 
state services, over 95 per cent of the 
cost is met by the federal. government. 

Now let us turn for a moment to 
the history of unemployment compen- 
sation. While a number of states had 
considered bills to provide unemploy- 
ment compensation, only one state had 


enacted such a law prior to 1935. In 
that year Congress passed the Social 
Security Act; which included a pro- 
gram of unemployment insurance. 

This program, however, did not pro- 
vide a nationah system of unemploy- 
ment, insurance, as labor had recom- 
mended. Instead, it levied a tax of 
3 per cent of payroll on all employers 
employing eight or more persons, and 
then provided that employers in states 
which had an approved unemployment 
compensation law could credit pay- 
ments made to their state funds in 
amounts equal to 90 per cent of the 
federal levy. Since under this law all 
employers were faced with a tax of 3 
per cent of payrolls, payable either to 
their states or to the federal govern- 
ment, the state legislatures hastened 
to pass unemployment compensation 
acts. Within two years of the enact- 
ment of the federal law all the states 
found it possible to enact laws which 
had been argued about for twenty 
years past. 

Since the 90 per cent of the federal 
tax of 3 per cent which employers were 
allowed to credit (referred to as the 
“offset”) amounted to 2.7 per cent of 
payrolls, the standard rate for state 
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unemployment taxes became 2.7. The 
remaining three-tenths of one per cent 
continued to go into the general 
revenues of government. In recogni- 
tion of the revenues derived from this 
tax Congress has each year appro- 
priated to the agencies responsible for 
the administration of these programs 
money for the payment of the cost af 
the administration of the unemploy- 
ment compensation acts and the state 
employment services. 

It is true that the amounts of money 
that have been collected have greatly 
exceeded the sums needed for the ad- 
ministration of the programs and, in 
all fairness, some correction of this 
situation is called for. This is what 
makes some of the proposals of those 
who are attacking the whole system 
appear plausible to the uninitiated. 

It is important to note that, in both 
the Social Security Act and the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act, the grants tliat are 
made to the states for administrative 
purposes require that the state laws 
meet certain federal standards. Some 
of these standards, particularly as théy 
affect unemployment compensation, 
are very important to labor. Such 
standards include those relating to per- 
sonnel standards within the state 
agencies, the payment of benefits 
through public employment offices, the 
provision for opportunity for a fair 
hearing before an impartial tribunal 
for claimants whose claims for com- 
pensation have been denied and prohi- 
bition of diversion of unemployment 
compensation funds to other purposes. 

Of particular interest to labor are 
the standards now written into the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act which 
provide minimum protection against 
using the state unemployment com- 
pensation laws as a weapon to break 
down labor organizations. This act 
provides that, before a state law can 
be approved so that employers can 
credit their payments to the state fund 
against the federal tax, the state law 
must also provide that unemployment 
compensation shall not be denied to 
any otherwise eligible individual for 
refusing to accept new work under any 
of the following conditions: 

(1) If the position offered is vacant 
due directly to a strike, lockout or 
labor dispute. 

(2) If the wages, hours or other 
conditions of the work offered are 
substantially less favorable to the in- 
dividual than those prevailing for 
similar work in the locality. 

(3) If, as a condition of being em- 
ployed, the individual would be re- 
quired to join a company union or 
resign from or refrain from joining 
any bonafide labor organization. 

Now, in the light of this background, 
let us review the proposals of those 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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LASS is sand with a melting or 

fluxing ingredient added to it, 
and a bit of lime or other constituents 
thrown in to give it quality, texture, 
tone ductility, life, weight or brilliance. 
It must pass from a fluid condition at 
a high temperature to a solid condi- 
tion with sufficient rapidity to prevent 
the formation of visible crystals. 

In a hot fluid state glass can be 
stirred, ladled, poured and cast; in a 
viscous state it can be rendered hollow 
by the human breath or compressed air ; 
it can be forced by air pressure or by a 
mechanically driven plunger to take the 
shape and impression of a mold; it can 
be extended almost indefinitely as a 
solid rod or a hollow tube, or drawn 
into thread sufficiently fine to be woven 
into a fabric. 

As far as known, flint glass was first 
made in America from calcined or pul- 
verized flints found along the shores 
of bodies of water. This material was 
later superseded by fine sand or quartz. 

The first glass is reported by the his- 
torian Pliny to have been made by the 
Phoenicians on the eastern shores of 
the Mediterranean. As early as 4000 
B.c., however, the first recorded glass 
objects were found in the tombs and 
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By HARRY H. COOK 


President, American Flint Glass Workers Union 


temples of Egypt. They were in the 
form of jewelry and ornaments. 

The Roman conquerors of Egypt 
brought back to their native land the 
most highly skilled glass workers. In 
its development, the creation of glass 
and articles of glass spread through- 
out the Old World. 

Venice eventually became the Euro- 
pean center for glass workers, and it 
was here that the glass making art was 
restricted to the nobility of the medieval 
period. At the same time, fine work in 
glass making was done in Germany. 

Glass making in America is as old 
as our colonization. The first glass 
factory was built and operated in 
1608 at Jamestown, Virginia, and -a 
small group of highly skilled Venetian 
glass blowers, probably smuggled out 
of Italy, constituted the principal work- 
ing force. The new industry later be- 
came established in Massachusetts in 
the vicinity of Boston. Subsequently it 
spread to other Eastern states. 

Nearly all of the early glass was 
melted over wood fires. The opening 
up of the West brought about many 
material changes and improvements in 
connection with the discovery of new 
sand, clay deposits and coal beds. 


Pittsburgh and Points West 


The West adapted the technique of 
the Eastern factories early in the Eight- 
eenth Century with the establishment 
of the industry.at Pittsburgh. Subse- 
quently the industry moved into the 
Ohio Valley and to the gas belt of 
Indiana, and in the past quarter of 
a century there has developed a 
thriving glass industry out on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

At the turn of the century, the con- 
tinuous tank furnace made its ap- 
pearance, to be followed by the crea- 
tion and installation of many mechan- 
ical processes for the production of 
glassware which brought forth the elim- 
ination of many hand production glass 
workers as a dévelopment of mass pro- 
duction, 

The American glass industry consists 
of three major divisions: 


>The container division, which is 
highly mechanized, embracing the pro- 
duction of common bottles and jars for 
container purposes. 

>The flat glass division, also highly 
mechanized, and embracing the pro- 
duction of plate, sheet and other flat 
glass. 

>The flint (general) glass division, 
which is substantially mechanized, em- 
bracing the production of practically 
all glassware other than common bot- 
tles and containers and flat glass, 

In the flint division glass blowing 
and glass pressing and the various other 
methods of hand production are fully 
represented, including tableware of all 
descriptions, illuminating and_ orna- 
mental ware, chemical laboratory ware, 
electrical and electronical ware, auto- 
mobile and other lenses, scientific glass- 
ware, tubing, rods, industrial glassware, 
signal glassware, gauge glassware, pre- 
cision glass, all kinds of heat-resisting 
glass articles, cooking glassware, elec- 
tric bulbs, X-ray tubes, fluorescent 
glass articles, cylindrical glass, novel- 
ties and specialties in articles of glass, 
and the many new articles of glass 
being used in research, cut glass, deco- 
rated glass, mold making, all of which 
represent, in the requirements of the 
worker, knowledge gained from years 
of experience and the technicalities of 
which only those actually engaged in 
the industry are able to, understand. 

Members of the American Flint Glass 
Workers Union aré employed princi- 
pally in the states of West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, New Jer- 
sey, Maryland, New York, Illinois, 
California, Oklahoma, Washington, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas and Mas- 
sachusetts, and in Canada. 

There are many different processes 
in the production of glassware by the 
hand method, all requiring a special 
skill of the craftsman. These processes 
are very largely embraced by what are 
known as departments, representing @ 
particular kind of skill acquired after 
years of training, such as the follow- 
ing: pressed ware; pressed and blown 
ware; caster place, blown ware: paste 
mold, blown ware; iron mold. blown 
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ware; punch tumbler and stemware, 
thin blown ware ; lamp chimneys ; mold 
making ; cutting ; electric bulbs ; shades 
and globes; engraving ; stopper grind- 
ing; lamp working ; automatic machine 
operators; general miscellaneous de- 
partment, embracing thousands of oper- 
ations, many requiring semi-skilled and 
skilled workers. 

It is doubtful that there is another 
industry with the ramifications that are 
found in the glassware industry, be- 
cause of the many processes for the 
production of glassware, technical re- 
quirements, skill, training and respon- 
sibility resting on the skilled crafts- 
men. Due to the fact that articles of 
glassware are made from the hot liquid 
glass, workers must depend very largely 
on their eyes and sense of touch to 
produce many of the articles they 
make. 

The skilled glass workers have 
played an important part in the 
development of new techniques 
in the production of high quality 
glassware. Many of their ideas 
are now reflected in modern tools 
and in the mechanization that has 
revolutionized the industry, for 
which the glass workers have 
been given little or no credit. 

Pressed Ware Department. 
There are two principal types of 
pressed ware shops. A single shop 
consists of two skilled glass work- 
ers and two miscellaneous work- 
ers, as follows: presser, gatherer, 
turning-out boy and carrying-in 
boy. 

The gatherer gathers the re- 
quired amount of hot liquid glass 
from the pot or tank furnace by 
the use of a pontil or punty. It is 
dropped into the mold and cut off 
by the presser with shears. The 
mold is shoved under the plunger 
and the glass is pressed to con- 
form to the inside design of the 
mold. The article is then cooled 
down by the use of air pressure 
and taken out of the mold by the 
turning-out boy. 

Usually two molds are -oper- 
ated. The article is then taken 
into the annealing oven by the 
carrying-in boy. 

A double or finished ware shop 
consists of three or four skilled 
glass workers and five or more 
miscellaneous +workers—presser, 
gatherer, finisher (handler or 
foot finisher when used), turn- 
ing-out boy, carrying-over boy, 
two warming-in boys and a car- 


Gatherer at work. His job is to 
gather gobs of molten glass 
from tank furnace. Then what 


happens? Mr. Cook’s article 
explains the whole process 
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rying-in boy. The carrying-over boy 
carries the article, after pressed and 
turned out of the mold, some distance 
to the finishing end of the shop, where 
it is snapped up by the warming-in 
boys, reheated in the glory hole (minia- 
ture furnace) for polishing, and at the 
required temperature is passed to the 
finisher who fashions it into the desired 
shape. When the finisher completes 
his work, the article is carried into the 
annealing oven. 


If a footed article, a foot finisher 
is usually employed to process the foot. 
If a handler is employed, a handle is 
stuck and fashioned on the article, and 
two additional miscellaneous workers 
are used to gather the glass and shape 
it to be processed by the handler. 


Pressed and Blown Ware Department. 
A pressed and blown ware shop is 
similiar to a single pressed ware shop, 
except that a blank is pressed, after 
which it is transferred from the blank 
mold to the blow mold to be blown 
into the final article by the use of com- 
pressed air. The shop personnel con- 
sists of a presser, gatherer, transfer 
boy, turning-out boy and carrying-in 
boy. 

Paste Mold Blown Ware Department. 
The ordinary paste mold, German sys- 
tem shop consisis of three skilled glass 
workers and four miscellaneous work- 
ers, blower, blocker, gatherer, ball- 
holding boy, mold-holding boy, clean- 
ing-off or cracking-off boy and carry- 
ing-in boy. The gatherer, by the use of 
the blow pipe, gathers the required 








A ball of hot molten glass 
is ready for the mold. 
‘Prepared by the gaffer, 
the ball is about to be 
handed over to _ the 
blower. The latter will 


place it in the mold and 
then blow the ball into 
article and shape desired 


amount of hot liquid glass 
from the pot or tank fur- 
nace, later blowing it into 
ball shape. After the ball is 
cooled down sufficiently, it, 
is passed on to the blocker, 
who covers the ball with hot 
liquid glass in the same 
manner that the ball- 
gatherer followed. The 
blocker processes the gather- 
ing of glass by blowing and 
shaping-it in such propor- 
tions as to meet the require- 
ments of the article to be 
produced. The blower then 
takes possession and, subse- 
quently, places the gather- 
ing of glass in the mold and 
the article is finally blown. 

The American system of 
production is very similar to 
the German system method, 
except that the glass is not 
worked over a ball. In- 
stead, it is gathered and 
worked on what is known 
as a clean pipe. No ball- 
gatherer or blocker is used. 

The mold in which the 
article is made is known as 
a cold mold. The inside 
surface has a coating of es- 
pecially prepared paste, 
which gives the glass polish 
and permits the article to 
be made without showing a 
seam. This is done by re- 
volving the glass while blow- 
ing it in the mold. 

The article is taken out 
of the mold while still at- 
tached to the blow pipe and 
passed to the cracking-off 
or cleaning-off boy to be dis- 
connected and carried into the anneal- 
ing oven. The mold-holding boy opens 
and closes the mold and keeps it in 
proper condition for the blower. 

Iron Mold Department. An iron mold 
blown ware shop is very similar to a 
paste mold blown ware shop except 
that the mold is kept heated at a high 
temperature and the inside is so shaped 
and designed that the article is kept 
stationary “while b@ing blown. It is 
burst off or detached from the blow 
pipe, later to be refbved from the mold 
‘ by the mold-holding boy. An iron mold 
shop requires approximately the same 
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personnel as a paste mold shop. Both 
the German system and the American 
system methods are used as in the paste 
mold department. ; 

Punch Tumbler and Stemware Depart- 
ment. There are different shop con- 
structions. A shop making tumblers 
(drinking glasses) consists of a blower, 
gatherer, cracking-off boy and carry- 
ing-in boy. 

A drawn stemware shop, producing 
such articles as goblets, wine glasses 
and sherbet glasses, consists of a blower, 
gatherer, foot caster and bit gatherer, 
carrying-over boy and a carrying-in 


boy. In this case, the gatherer gathers 
the hot liquid glass by the use of a 
blow pipe. It is marveled on a cast iron 
plate, then passed on to the blower, 
who forms it to the proper shape and 
draws the stem to the desired length 
by the use of a special tool. It is thea 
placed in the mold and blown to proper 
shape and size. No mold-holding boy 
is used. The mold is attached to a de- 
vice commonly known as a “dummy 
and is operated by the blower, semi- 
mechanically, by the use of a {o0t- 
treadle. 

The article is taken from the mold 
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while still attached to the blow pipe 
and passed on to the foot caster. The 
bit boy having gathered a small amount 
of hot liquid glass, it is dropped or 
fused to the stem held vertically by 
the foot caster. The proper amount of 
glass being cut off and the foot finally 
fashioned by the use of a special tool 
known as a clapper, the article is then 
cracked off the blow pipe and carried 
into the annealing oven. 

In the production of thin blown stem- 
ware, there are also other methods used, 
such as pressed stem and cast stems, 
the detail of which is rather difficult 
to explain. 

Caster Place Department. An off- 
hand caster place shop usually consis*s 
of a gaffer, servitor, first foot maker 
(gatherer), second foot maker (gath- 
erer) and bit-boy, stick-up boy, clean- 
ing-oft boy and carrying-in boy. There 
are various other shop constructions, 
depending upon the character of ware 
to be produced, such as ware necessary 
to be blown in molds and general lines 
of chemical and laboratory ware. The 
number of skilled glass workers and 


‘miscellaneous workers employed de- 


pends very largely upon shop construc- 
tion and ware to be produced. 

Mold Making Department. After the 
blueprints are made showing the type 
of mold and the type of article to be 
produced from the mold, capacity, 
weight and other specifications of the 
final article to be produced in glass, 
they are sent to the foundry and the 
castings are made. These cast-iron 
castings are sent to the mold shop 
for processing through the shaper, 
milling machine, drill press, lathe 
and other detail given them. They 
are passed on to what is known as 
the bench or vise hands to be com- 
pleted by cutting the desired figure, 
design or pattern by the use of 
hammer and chisel and other essen- 
tial tools. 

Various types of molds are made, 
some cylindrical, two part, three 
part, four part or more, depending 
upon the article to be produced 
therefrom. Articles produced from 
many of these molds must meet 
standards set up in legislation by 
States and the federal government. 

The American Flint Glass Work- 
ers Union of North America was 
formed in Pittsburgh, July 1, 1878, 
as a result of a convention of highly 
skilled glass workers from New 
York City, Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia; Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
sellaire, Ohio ; Steubenville, Ohio : 
and !ittsburgh. As it came down 


thr h the years, the organiza- 
tion nfined its activities to the 
skil craftsmen in the industry, 
until the National Recovery Act 


was put on the statute books in 
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1933. At that time the union’s juris- 
diction was extended, and workers per- 
forming so-called miscellaneous semi- 
skilled and unskilled operations were 
made a part of the general organization. 

The American Flint Glass Workers 
Union consists of more than 250 local 
unions, and encompasses a membership 
of approximately 35,000, which repre- 
sents ninety per cent of the eligible 
workers in the flint glass industry. 

The union’s official family comprises 
an international president, international 
first vice-president, international sec- 
ond vice-president, international third 
vice-president, international secretary- 
treasurer, international assistant secre- 
tary, eight international representatives 
and a General Executive Board of ap- 
proximately 100 members. Members 
of the General Executive Board follow 
their employment at the trade and rep- 
resent all branches of the flint glass 
industry. 

When the American Federation of 
Labor was formed in 1881, the Flint 
Glass Workers Union was represented 
and. subsequently became a member 
thereof. Prior to the formation of the 
American Federation of Labor, many 
local unions of the Flint Glass Workers 
were affiliated with the Knights of 
Labor. 

National conventions are held annu- 
ally and conducted in keeping with the 
principles of democracy. The national 
conventions are comprised of delegates 





Copper wheel engraving, one of the most 
difficult of all skills in glass industry 


elected in a democratic manner by the 
members of their respective local un- 
ions. The convention constitutes the 
highest tribunal of the organization. 

The international headquarters were 
originally at Pittsburgh. In 1904 they 
were established in Toledo, Ohio, and 
at the present time they are located 
in the Hardee Building, in the heart 
of Toledo’s business section. 

The object of the American Flint 
Glass Workers Union is to bring all 
eligible glass workers into the organi- 
zation and to form a united force for 
their mutual benefit and protection, as 
well as to create a cooperative spirit 
among those whose interests are alike, 
thereby enabling them to act more 
promptly on any matter that may effect 
their welfare. 

Further, the union seeks to protect 
and promote the best interests of the 
industry by stabilizing labor.costs and 
placing all manufacturers engaged in 
the industry on the most equal competi- 
tive basis possible, which is accom- 
plished very largely by the collective 
bargaining policy so well established 
in the industry. 

Organizing activities among miscel- 
laneous workers first started in Sep- 
tember, 1933. On September 7, 1934, 
the officers and represertatives of the 
various local unions then existing met 
in Pittsburgh for the purpose of estab- 
lishing uniform wages, laws and rules 
to govern the miscellaneous operations. 

The first attempt at organizing 
was not very successful. The inter- 
national officers were very much 
disappointed and at the national 
convention held in Jeannette, Penn- 
sylvania, in July, 1935, the conven- 
tion voted to turn over all of the 
miscellaneous local unions to the 
American Federation of Labor. 
Some of the locals affiliated with 
the Federation while others did 
not. 

During 1935 and 1936 much of 
the time of the international officers 
of the organization was consumed 
in working with A. F. of L. organ- 
izers, helping them to secure the 
affiliation of the local unions and to 
obtain agreements with manufac- 
turers who were not willing to co- 
operate. 

Then came the differences in the 
ranks of labor resulting in the ap- 
pearance of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization. 

In order to protect the general 
membership and the flint glass in- 
dustry, the officers of the Flint 
Glass Workers Union again became 
active in the miscellaneous division, 
with the result that at the Newark, 
Ohio, national convention, held in 
July, 1936, the convention went on 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Conquering Inflation 


UR No. | domestic problem is inflation. 
We must solve this problem in order to 
meet our obligations at home and abroad. Upon 
the soundness of our economy rests the fate of 
economic and political recovery in Europe. 

Inflation has not stopped with war produc- 
tion nor-with the steady growth of civilian sup- 
pliés. Prices measuring,workers’ costs of living 
have risen from a prewar index of 98.6 to 164.9 
Food prices—the highest—now are 202.7 on 
the index as compared to a prewar 93.5. Work- 
ers’ incomes have followed prices at a slower 
pace. Their demands for large wage increases 
are a result of inflation—not the primary cause 
of it, any more than fever is the prime cause of 
disease. 

When _ governmental price and commodity 
controls were lifted, the normal controls—sup- 
ply and demand—took over, so that prices again 
teflected economic conditions. Prices continued 
to rise, reflecting scarcities, speculation, abnor- 
mal export demands due to war losses and arbi- 
trary closing of normal sources of supply as well 
as money inflation. 

The war costs had been met in part by deficit 
financing on a big scale and bonds unfortunately 
collected in commercial banks and became the 
means of inflating credit and thus tripled our 
money supply. Inflation in money, the com- 
modity that measures all values, is the basic fac- 
tor in our inflation problem. 

Congress, the Federal Reserve System, the 
United States Treasury and all commercial 
banks should continue the attack on money in- 
flation already begun. Industries, agriculture, 
transportation and all consumers should rid 
themselves of uneconomical habits bred by the 
war emergency and help squeeze inflation by 
increasing production and by paying for con- 
sumers’ goods in cash as nearly as possible until 
this hazard is overcome. 

However, because we believe in sound money 
which can approximate even values over long 
time periods, workers will cooperate in plans to 
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get our economy on a sound basis. Our Federal 
Reserve System should take the steps necessary 
to restore balance in credit even if interest rates 
on bonds rise. It is easier to pay that increase 
than to go through the losses of a more serious 
inflation. 

Organized labor resents efforts to put on work- 
ers the onus of inflation. The simple fact is that 
wage rates are not keeping pace with price in- 
creases. 

Our efforts to maintain standards of living 
with a rapidly rising consumers’ price index are 
like those of the old Greek condemned to push 
a heavy wheel uphill—for every foot he pushed 
it up, its weight rolled it back twice as far. 

This problem of conquering inflation requires 
cooperation of all groups. Its elements are 
economic, financial, political and ethical. 


Preparedness 


FFICIALS of the U.S.S.R. used their 
Lenin celebration to accuse the United 
States and Great Britain of warmongering and 
plans for imperialism. ‘This is in accord with 
their usual practice of imputing their own mo- 
tives to other people. This practice supple- 
ments Soviet propaganda, which releases only 
what glorifies Communists and carefully censors 
conflicting facts from the outside world. 

Our State Department has just made public 
most important documents disclosing Nazi- 
Communist relations between 1939 and 1941. 
These official documents reveal how Soviet offi- 
cials plotted with Hitler to partition continents 
between them. Relying upon Soviet coopera- 
tion, Hitler ordered his troops into Poland. 
When ready, he ordered war against Stalin. 
Even after Russia joined Great Britain and the 
United States in the war against Hitler, Stalin 
kept his allies in continuous fear that he would 
make a separate peace with Hitler. 

The publication of these documents supple- 
ments the record of Soviet duplicity disclosed 
in the Canadian Royal Report on the Commu- 
nist spy system operated from the Soviet Em- 
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bassy in Ottawa during the war. The ethical 
level of international relations under the dicta- 
tors of Europe fell to the level of gangsters. 

Against this kind of menace, which today 
threatens the world’s democracies, openly 
through Communist officials and secretly 
through Communist Party members who bore 
like termites into the fabric of our free institu- 
tions, those who value freedom must be pre- 
pared to defend it. 

The Communist offensive is already so seri- 
ous that our adult population needs to organize 
for defense. Attacks may come from most un- 
expected sources and may strike at the heart 
of our democratic way of life. 

Our best preparedness is to understand what 
fundamental rights assure us of control over 
our own lives and safeguard these against any 
proposal that would restrict them. The Bill of 
Rights appended to our federal Constitution lists 
basic individual rights that have given all op- 
portunity for freedom in living. Through its 
group organizations each group of citizens can 
do its part in defending and maintaining the 
opportunities for freedom that distinguish our 
nation. 

For safeguarding future generations we 
should make sure that our schools and other edu- 
cational institutions provide understanding of 
what constitutes freedom and the responsibilities 
involved in utilizing freedom. We need to keep 
alive Patrick Henry’s ringing challenge: “Give 
me liberty or give me death.” 


European Recovery Program 


E FOUGHT World War II to rid the 

world of Nazi-totalitarian aggression, only 
to find that our former war ally, the U.S.S.R., 
used war opportunities to organize for the same 
kind of aggression for Communists and on a 
larger scale. 

The U.S.S.R. not only wants to dominate 
Europe but also Asia and has designs on Africa 
and the Western Hemisphere. Misery, poverty 
and injustice are conditions which facilitate 
Communist revolutions. .Misery in war-devas- 
tated European countries, physical and spiritual 
exhaustion, chaos resulting from economic bank- 
fuptcy create situations which can be utilized 
to fasten a despotism on peoples which will 
destroy European civilization. To safeguard 
freedom in all other countries we must restore 
the Furopean economy, thus curbing the growth 
of 2 Communist colossus. 
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American labor has been fighting communism 
ever since the Communist minority seized con- 
trol of Russia. It has been hard to get other 
groups to realize that communism is a menace 
to freedom and democracy. Proof of the tactics 
and purposes of communism, which have ac- 
cumulated in all countries, demonstrate that 
appeasement of Stalin leads to the same results 
as appeasement of Hitler. 

These are the practical reasons why the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has endorsed the 
Marshall Plan. The purpose is to enable the 
participating European nations to regain a self- 
sustaining economy. The problem is essentially 
an economic one—to rehabilitate systems 
wrecked by Nazi exploitation and the devasta- 
tions of war. In regaining economic independ- 
ence, these countries can also regain hope. 

The American Federation of Labor urges an 
independent agency to carry out our commit- 
ments under the Marshall Plan. The agency, 
whose functions will be those of an international 
business organization, must be free to operate as 
a business organization and not be hampered 
by the procedures of a governmental body. To 
enable our citizens to participate in the opera- 
tion, the A. F. of L. urges that the adminis- 
trator have an Advisory Board on which em- 
ployers, farmers and wage-earners will have 
representation. There must be speedy and effi- 
cient procurement, prompt clearance and dis- 
patch, with scrupulous care to operate within the 
policies of the President as expressed by the 
Secretary of State. 


Good faith and cooperation between this 
country and the European countries participat- 
ing in the recovery program are essential. In 
this connection, the American Federation of 
Labor has an indispensable service to perform. 
The wage-earners of this country can convince 
the wage-earners of Europe that our govern- 
ment does not seek power over their lives or 
want to possess their lands. Neither our govern- 
ment nor cur employers can convey this all- 
important message convincingly. 

American labor is already in Europe, trying 
to give relief and to help in the restoration of 
free trade unions. More and more we are con- 
vincing Europe’s trade unionists that they can- 
not work with Communists. They must either 
work for them or fight them. 

In the United States we early decided to fight 
them. European trade unionists are being forced 
to the same conclusion. 
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Uphill Struggle All the Way 


The First Ten Years of the Chicago Teachers Union 


By JOHN M. FEWKES 


President, Local 1, American Federation of Teachers 


HE Chicago Teachers Union is 

the product of adversity. A dic- 
tatorial, egotistical superintendent, 
who had sold his educational birth- 
right to a Board of Education which 
was interested in coal contracts and 
ether purchases much more than 
in education, and~a mayor who 
appointed Board of Education mem- 
bers because of their political influ- 
ence rather than because of their 
knowledge of or interest in the pub- 
lic schools, caused the organization 
of the Chicago Teachers Union. 

This paradox has been repeated 
wherever red-blooded Americans 
have been subjected to injustices and 
abuse. Unfair management is the 
best possible organizer of unions. 

During the past ten years the Chi- 
cago Teachers Union has grown, 
waxed strong and earned the in- 
creasing respect of organized labor 
and all civic organizations that are 
interested in good schools. This has 
occurred in spite of (one might say 
because of) the ‘cold, calculated, 
sometimes vicious opposition of a 
powerful political spoils machine. 

Assignment of teachers and pro- 
motion within the schools depended 
upon political drag. The Board of Edu- 
cation was politically motivated. Be- 
cause the vast body of teachers who had 
secured their jobs through legitimate 
examination would not be subservient 
to such a regime, the machine had no 
interest in seeing that the main body of 
teachers received adequate salaries. The 
spoilsmen could always take care of 
the teachers who were part of the ma- 
chine by giving them soft jobs with 
higher pay. 

For years advancement in the public 
schools of Chicago has been on the 
basis of whom you knew rather than 
what you knew. So the teachers of 
Chicago have been underpaid while 
they have watched the chosen few taken 
care of through night school, summer 
school and all extra-pay jobs, such as 
supervisors, assistant principals, prin- 
cipals, district superintendents and 
assistant superintendents, 
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John Fewkes, a fighting union man 


Those teachers whose morals and 
professional ethics revolted at such 
prostitution of their profession began 
to look about for some acceptable way 
in which they could make an effective 
fight against it. 

During the payless paydays of the 
early 1930s we had discovered that 
united action on the part of the intelli- 
gent and socially significant group of 
Chicago teachers could be very power- 
ful and effective. The Volunteer Emer- 
gency Committee, a mushroom organ- 
ization of 12,000 teachers, became very 
effective in securing action on the part 
of the city fathers and finally was in- 
fluential in obtaining $22,500,000. in 
back pay. 

The outstanding success of this group 
was a strong factor in the lengthy and 
careful considerations which finally re- 
sulted in the amalgamation of the four 
separate teacher unions then existing 





into one organization, the Chicago 
Teachers Union, Local 1 of the 
American Federation of Teachers, 
This, of course, meant that we would 
be a part of and have the powerful 
backing of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor, the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor and the American 
Federation of Labor. These affilia- 
tions have been of material help in 
attaining various objectives sought 
by Local 1. 

Among the first objectives of the 
Chicago Teachers Union were the 
following : 

(1) Restoration of the 23% per 
cent salary cut to which teachers 
were subjected in 1933. 

(2) Selection and promotion of 
teachers on the basis of merit rather 
than for political or financial con- 
siderations. 

(3) The securing of a highly pro- 
fessional educator as superintendent 
of schools and a Board of Education 
composed of individuals who put the 
welfare of the children above other 
considerations. 

The Chicago Teachers Union led 
the fight against midnight transfers 
of teachers and principals who could 
not get the consent of their consciences 
to “go along” with the political wreck- 
ing of the schools and, dared to speak 
their minds. We fought the phony prin- 
cipals’ examination held in 1936 during 
which the Board of Examiners, headed 
by Superintendent William H. Johnson, 
used the oral part of the examination 
to fail those whom Johnson did not like 
and to pass those whom he favored for 
various reasons. , 

The union fought such practices im 
the courts by filing the McCoy, Cook, 
Loomis and Minnis suits. These suits 
were all decided unfavorably on technt- 
calities which did not recognize the 
basic wrongs set forth in the cases. The 
teachers and interested civic organiza 
tions began to understand the state 
ment attributed to political boss Patrick 
Nash to the effect that “we don’t need 
to worry—we have the courts.” How- 
ever, the publicity surrounding the 
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suits aroused civic and church groups 
to a realization that their children were 
not getting a fair deal when teachers 
and principals were not selected on a 
basis of qualifications and merit. 

The union has continued to carry on 
an intensive campaign of publicity and 
public relations. Station sWCFL, the 
yoice of labor on: the -airwaves, has 
given us time to tell our story, for 
which we are \deeply: grateful. We 
have used the ‘time placed at our dis- 
posal to give the citizens of Chicago the 
truth about the maladministration of 
their public schools. 

We were instrumental in the organi- 
zation and the continued activities of 
the Citizens Schools Committee. This 
is a group of citizens who, because of 
their conviction that public education is 
vital to our democratic way of life, 
have given unstintingly of their time, 
energy and finances in an effort to 
remove political corruption from Chi- 
cago’s schools. The Citizens Schools 
Committee has: helped to activate the 
protests of the aroused civic organiza- 
tions by forming the Organization Con- 
ference. Representatives of all major 
civic organizations meet in the Organi- 
zation Conference to discuss matters 
affecting the public schools and to 
plan concerted action. The Chicago 
Teachers Union has taken active part 
in the Organization Conference. 

The Education Committee and the 
Grievance Committee of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor have been ever- 
present sources of help. John Fitz- 
patrick, late president of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, will long be 
revered by the Chicago Teachers Union 
for his friendship to the teachers and 
his invaluable advice and help.. His 
successor, President. William A. Lee, 
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also has long been a friend of the teach- 
ers. Joseph D. Keenan, secretary of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, has 
repeatedly accompanied representatives 
of the Chicago Teachers Union in their 
attempts at negotiation with» the Board 
of Education, and we have much to 
thank him for. 

In turn, our delegates to the Chicago 
Federation of Labor have been faithful 
in their attendance at the meetings of 
the central body and we have tried to 
serve the best interests of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor. The Chicago 
Teachers Union is now the second 
largest local in the Chicago Federation 
of Labor. 

The Illinois State Federation of La- 
bor, headed by two of the outstanding 
labor leaders in the United States, 
President Reuben Soderstrom and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Victor A. Olander, 
has continually given us backing and 
support without which we would have 
found ourselves futile and ineffective. 
Secretary Olander’s office has been a 
source of invaluable advice and coun- 
sel to us. The representatives of the 
Chicago Teachers Union have become 
a respected part of the annual conven- 
tions of the Illinois Federation of Labor 
and make a valuable contribution to the 
work of the various committees. The 
Illincis Federation of Teachers ranks 
ninth in size among the groups affili- 
ated with the Illinois State Federation 
of Labor. 

Through its national organization, 
the American Federation of Teachers, 
the Chicago Teachers Union has taken 
part in the annual conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor. This 
contact has allowed our officers to be- 
come acquainted with President Wil- 
liam Green, Secretary-Treasurer 


Chicago teachers attend a meeting. of their union. The welfare of the city’s children 


George Meany and the other members 
of the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The per- 
manent Education Committee, of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
various other committees at the annual 
conventions have given the public 
schools and their teachers the most 
powerful and effective aid received 
from any source. 

In turn, the American Federation of 
Teachers has tried to make a real con- 
tribution to the American Federation 
of Labor. The work of our delegates 
at the conventions and in other areas 
of activity within the great body of 
labor has won them the confidence and 
respect of labor. This is evidenced by 
the increasing responsibilities our dele- 
gates to the conventions are asked to 
assume in the work of the conventions. 
The Chicago Teachers Union has been 
instrumental in earning the canfidence 
and respect of the organized labor 
movement for our national union. 

The Chicago Teachers Union sent 
representatives to the annual conven- 
tions of the National Education Asso- 
ciation held at Atlantic City, Cleveland 
and San Francisco to prevent Dr. John- 
son from being elected president of 
that organization and to ask the N.i.A. 
to take action that would help us clean 
up Chicago’s schools. We succeeded 
in the first objective, but it was not 
until years later that the N.E.A. took 
action affecting the second matter. 
However, when it finally came it was 
of great help in finishing the fight we 
had carried on so long. 

The Chicago Union Teacher and our 
official bulletins have carried school 
news to our members, to teachers who 
were not members, to members of the 
Board of Education, to civic leaders, 
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That’s the day to mark on your 
That’s the day the Ameri- 
On that 
day the people speak, approving this 
candidate and rejecting that one. 

If you want a Congress that be- 
lieves in liberty and security for you 
and your family, instead of merely 
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for the privileged few, you will have 
to do your part on _ 2. 
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to officers of the P.-T.A., to labor offi- 
cials and publications. We have main- 
tained a circulation of almost 15,000. 
So many requests to be put on our mail- 
ing. list are being received that the 
financial burden is getting quite heavy. 
We also maintain close contact with 
the metropolitan press and neighbor- 
hood newspapers. A speakers’ bureau 
of teachers is ready to address such 
groups as the P.-T.A., Kiwanis, Rotary, 
churches and other organizations when- 
ever invited. 

During legislative years, in addition 
to the work done over the radio, the 
union has kept its president and at 
times its legal counsel in Springfield to 
provide information to the members of 
the State Legislature. Most of the 
lawmakers have welcomed this source 
of information, since they realize that 
it is reliable and offered in sincerity 
for the welfare of teachers and pupils. 
Many legislators have thanked repre- 
sentatives of the Teachers Union for 
giving them facts which they would 
have had to spend time in finding. Our 
union representatives have learned that 
legislators often do not find time to 
get data essential to a true picture of 
tax investment for schools. The union 
has given valuable assistance toward 
securing increases in state aid for the 
schools and an increase in the pegged 
levy for Chicago. The Illinois State 
Federation of Labor and the Illinois 
State Federation of Teachers have 
given active support in the legislative 
field. 

Some 780 of our 7,000 members are 
actively engaged in the work of the or- 
ganization. They serve on various 
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committees, as delegates 
or shop stewards, in the 
House of -Representa- 
tives and on the Execu- 
tive Board. 

This continued pro- 
gram of unrelenting work 
has at last resulted in a 
great victory for the Chi- 
cago Teachers Union. 
This victory is revealed 
in the significant changes 
in our city government 
and in the caliber and 
attitude of our Board of 
Education and superin- 
tendent of schools. 

The continued public- 
ity directed at the politi- 
cal interference with the 
schools has resulted in 
the election of a new 
mayor, Martin H. Ken- 
nelly, who has thus far 
adhered to his statement 
that Chicago must have 
a good school system and 
that politics will not be 
allowed to interfere. with 
the schools. A new Board of Educa- 
tion that is interested in securing the 
best possible education for the children 
of Chicago has been selected by’a com- 
mittee of educators and appointed by 
the mayor. A new general superintend- 
ent of schools, Dr. Harold C. Hunt, has 
been selected by the new Board of Edu- 
cation. Dr. Hunt comes to Chicago 
with an enviable reputation as an 
educator. 


The general superintendent and the 
Board of Education are in the process 
of establishing a businesslike adminis- 
tration of the schools’ finances and an 
educational program second to none. 
The general superintendent has recom- 
mended to the Board of Education an 
increase in teachers’ salaries which, 


while it does not completely meet the 
increased cost of living, does represent 
a real attempt on the part of the Board 
of Education to do so. If this proposal 
is put into effect, it will be the first 
time in sixteen years that the teachers 
of Chicago will receive salaries that are 
reasonably fair. Thus our first objec. 
tive appears to be approaching accom. 
plishment. 

Our second objective has been as- 
sured by Dr. Hunt's action in request. 
ing the American Council on Educa- 
tion to conduct the coming examination 
for principals. There can be no ques- 
tion that it will be done upon a highly 
professional and equitable basis. [If 
such procedure or equally sound policy 
is followed in the future selection and 
promotion of teaching personnel, the 
morale of Chicago’s teachers will re- 
ceive a tremendous boost. 

Our third objective was realized 
with the appointment of the new Board 
of Education and its subsequent selec- 
tion of Dr. Hunt as the new general 
superintendent of schools. Education 
of the children again becomes the first 
consideration of the Beard of Educa- 
tion and the superintendent of schools. 

The Chicago Teachers Union faces 
its second decade of existence with high 
hopes and justifiable pride in its record 
of service to the teachers, to the pupils 
and to the public. We have every rea- 
son to believe that time will only en- 
hance the fine professional relation- 
ships established with Dr. Hunt and 
the present members of the Board of 
Education. Mayor Kennelly is win- 
ning the support of Republicans and 
Democrats alike as he strives to make 
our great city ever better. 

The Chicago Teachers Union has 
played a significant role in these 
changes, which again make it possible 
to have pride in our great city. We 
face the future with Chicago’s motto, 
“T Will,” ringing clearly. 


Di Giorgio Strikers Get Aid 


; MOTOR caravan consisting of 
700 automobiles and trucks has 
brought food and:clothing to the 1,100 
striking members of the National 
Farm Labor Union who are continu- 
ing their four-month-old strike against 
the vast Di Giorgio Farms Corporation. 
The gifts were donated by trade un- 
ionists throughout California and trans- 
ported by means of the caravan, which 
was organized by the California State 
Federation of Labor. 

Commenting upon the heartening 
development, H. L. Mitchell, president 
of the Farm Labor Union, said: 

“The caravan is the most significant 
demonstration of the unity of organ- 


ized industrial workers with agricul- 
tural labor ever to occur in the U.S. 

The 1,100 farm workers went on 
strike against Di Giorgio last Octo- 
ber 1, following refusal of the corpora- 
tion’s officials to meet with representa- 
tives of the union for a discussion 0! 
grievances of the workers. The strike 
quickly became a showdown battle with 
the notorious Associated Farmers, the 
powerful anti-labor organization which 
for years has been the spearhead of the 
reactionary fight against the unioniza- 
tion of industrialized agriculture. 

The 22,000-acre ranch has been op 
erating recently at less than one-thir 
of capacity. 
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A Credit Union's Story 


From $87 to $200,000 in Eight Years 


“TAROM Rags to Riches” 
would be an appro- 
priate title for the history 
of a credit union established 
and operated by a group of 
unionized employes in 
Washington, D. C. 

The original capital was 
$87. It has grown to more 
than $200,000. In the first 
year loans amounting to 
$12,000 were made; during 
the past year the total was 
half a million. What eight 
years ago was a poor rela- 
tion in the family of em- 
ploye organizations is now 
a respected and influential 
member of the community, 
running second only to the 
labor union itself. 

From an office in the 
original treasurer’s bed- 
room, this credit union has 
grown to a_ well-equipped 
office in one of the employ- 
ing company’s buildings; 
from a group of fifteen or twenty, the 
membership has increased to almost 
2,000. The ideal in the minds of a small 
group of unpaid volunteers, who acted 
as officers and managers, has grown in 
outline and proportion until today the 
activities of the credit union are carried 
out by a strong executive board and 
efficient office force. : 

How did this all come about? 

Eight years ago the Transit Em- 
ployes’ Federal Credit Union was 
organized among the 4,500 members of 
Division 689 of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes of America, all employes of 
the local transit firm in the nation’s 
capital. 

It was not easy to get started. Vari- 
ous objections were raised. Some of 
the objections were: 

>That the men were not interested in 
a cooperative venture of this type; and 
those who might be interested would 
not have sufficient capital available to 
Organize such a venture. 

>That, if the credit union were organ- 


ized it would be impossible to find a 
sufiicient number of persons of the 
char icter and integrity required to han- 
dle the large sums of money in the 
manner provided by law. 
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This is the office of highly successful Transit Employes’ Federal Credit Union* 


>That the credit union, if organized, 
would not amount to anything. 

>That the only people who would 
join the credit union would be the bor- 
rowers. 

>That people would not undertake 
such a project simply in the spirit of 
service—that there must be a racket 
connected with it somewhere. 

In spite of the objections, in the 
winter of 1939-40 the membership of 
Division 689 adopted a resolution dele- 
gating to a committee the responsibility 
of organizing a credit union. As a 
result of the efforts of this committee 
appointed by the union, an organiza- 
tional meeting was held in April, 1940, 
and the sum of $87 was accumulated as 
working capital for the credit uniori! 

A charter was procured and officers 
elected, as prescribed in the Credit 
Union Act passed by Congress in 1934. 
Organizational efforts were immedi- 
ately successful. Membership grew, in 
a matter of weeks, to over 400. De- 
mands for the services of the credit 
union overwhelmed the volunteer staff. 

A total of $900,000 has been loaned 
to members of the credit union since 
its organization. This has brought in 


* From left to right, Harold E. Miley, Walter J. 
Bierwagen, R. W. Peterson and H. H. Greig. 





an interest income to the credit union 
of over $30,000. After setting aside 
proper amounts for reserves and pay- 
ing all expenses, $9000 of this income 
has been returned to the members in 
the form of savings dividends. 

Prior to the organization of the credit 
union, members of Local 689 had only 
the small loan firms in nearby Virginia 
and Maryland as a source of loans. At 
that time these firms were charging a 
universal rate of 3% per cent per 
month interest on borrowed money. 
Thus, the $900,000 borrowed so far, 
and costing the members $30,000, 
would have cost them many times that 
amount if there had been no credit 
union, with no possibility of a return of 
a dividend for excess interest charged. 

A carefully guarded but constantly 
replenished reserve serves to protect 
the Transit Employes’ Federal Credit 
Union from losses in bad loans. In spite 
of the large number of ‘loans made 
(over 5,500), only $1600 has been lost 
in this manner. 

Much of this continuing success is 
due to the active interest taken by the 
members and officers of the credit 
union. And praise should be given the 
staff of collectors. With the employing 
company’s property and personnel scat- 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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bAn arbitration board has awarded 
Division 996, Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employes, a 10-cent hourly in- 
crease at the Northern Indiana Transit 
Company of South Bend and Misha- 
waka. ; 


bLocal 123, Operating Engineers, has 
negotiated a 25-cent hourly raise for 
all employes in the union’s jurisdic- 
tion at the Cooperative Refinery at 
Coffeyville, Kans. 


bLocal tate, County and Munici- 
venta lyes, has gained, wage hikes 
of $20 a month"fer salaried. employes 
and 12 cents an héur for hourly em- 


ployes at Duluth, Minn. 


bA wage increase of 20 cents an hour 
has been won by Local 882, Operating 
Engineers in a contract with the B. C. 
Distillery, New Westminster, British 
Columbia. 


>Federal Labor Union 22590 has won 
wage boosts amounting to 13 cents an 
hour in a new contract with the Ken- 


dall Wheel Works, Kendallville, Ind. 


, 


bLocal 38, Distillery Workers, has ob- 
tained a wage increase ranging from 
10 to 14 cents an hour in negotiations 
with the George T. Stagg Company, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


>Wage increases averaging 16 cents an 
hour have been gained by Local 220, 
Upholsterers, in an agreement with 
the Mersman Brothers Corporation, 
Celina, Ohio. 


>In a contract with the Tavern Keep- 
ers League of Racine, Wis., Local 322, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes and 
Bartenders, has won a weekly in- 
crease of $7. 


>Weekly pay increases ranging from 
2Y to 8 cents an hour have been won 
by the Building Service Employes in 
an agreement with the Hotel Associa- 
tion of Toledo, Ohio. 


>Local 238, Teamsters, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has concluded an agreement 
with the George T. Stagg Company, 
vides a 15-cent hourly increase. 


PLocal 170, Meat Cutters, has con- 
cluded an agreement with seventeen 
Cedar Rapids and Marion, Jowa, 
stores and meat markets which pro- 


vides pay hikes of $5 and $7.50 weekly, 


bFederal Labor Union 22702 has ne- 
gotiated an agreement with the Mosul 
Rubber Company, Goshen, Ind., which 
provides an increase of seven cents an 
hour. 


bWage boosts of 15 cents an hour 
have been won by nine building trades 
unions in a contract with the Louis- 
ville, Ky., General Contractors Asso- 
ciation. 


bA wage increase of 5 per cent has 
been won by the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers at the Julius Kayser Com- 
pany, Nazareth and Lehighton, Pa., 


and Walton, N. Y. 


>Wage increases of $9 to $10 a week 
were obtained in a recent agreement 
between Local 90, Hat Workers, and 
the Consolidated Millinery Company 
of New York City. 


Photo by Archer 


First checks are delivered under insurance plan worked out by New York locals of the Bricklayers Union 
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pSix paid holidays and a wage increase 
of 14 cents an hour have been gained 
by Local 2207, Textile Workers, in a 
pact negotiated with the North Ameri- 
can Rayon-American Bemberg Corpo- 
ration of Elizabethton, Tenn. 


pWeekly wage increases ranging from 
$3 to $5 have been won by Local 266, 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, in an agree- 
ment negotiated with the California 
Sportswear and Dress Association, 
representing forty-four firms. 


bLocal 182, Office Employes, in a con- 
tract negotiated recently with the 
Southwest Publishing Company, Fort 
Smith, Ark., has effected a 10-cent 
hourly wage increase. 


bLocal 1179, Retail Clerks, has gained 
wage increases of $4 a week in negoti- 
ations with department, clothing and 
shoe stores in Contra Costa County, 
Calif. 

bLocal 283, State, County and Munici- 
pal Employes, Miles City, Mont., have 
received a $25 monthly increase retro- 
active to July 1. 


bLocal 6, Photo-Engravers, Minne- 
apolis, has amended its newspaper 
agreement and secured a $7.88 weekly 
increase. 


bLocal 155, State, County and Munici- 
pal Employes, Pueblo, Colo., has gained 
an increase of 20 per cent. 


bIn a new commercial agreement, the 
Photo-Engravers at Waterloo, Iowa, 
have raised their weekly pay by $17.50. 





Matthew J. Burns (left), leaving the presidency of the Brotherhood 





of Paper Makers, passes the gavel to Paul Phillips, his successor 


bSeven paid holidays, vacation bene- 
fits and a 10-cent hourly wage increase 
were won by Federal Labort Union 
23612, in a contract with the Burkay 
Manufacturing Company of Toledo, 
Ohio. 


>A wage increase of 14 cents an hour 
has been won by the Textile Workers 
at the American Enka Company, Ashe- 


ville, N. C. 


Unemployment Insurance 


(Continued from Page 11) 


who are leading the attack against the 
federal-state unemployment insurance 
program. Their proposals appeared 
formally first in June, 1946, when 
they were presented by the National 
Association of Manufacturers in testi- 
mony before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. These are the 
proposals: 

(1) Amend the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act to permit 100 per cent 
offset by “employers instead of the 
present 90 per cent limitation on the 
amount of state unemployment com- 
pensation tax which can-be credited 
against the federal tax. 

(2) Amend the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act to permit the states to 
pay their own administrative expenses 
as well as unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits out of their unemploy- 
ment compensation payroll revenues. 

3) Repeal the Wagner-Peyser Act 
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and Title III of the Social Security 
Act. This means that the states would 
no .longer derive their funds for the 
administration of the employment 
security program through grants from 
the federal government but would 
themselves bear such administrative 
costs from funds collected by them 
directly through the 3 per cent tax. 

(4) Amend the Social Security Act 
to include specific standards to which 
the states would be required to adhere 
in the administration of their employ- 
ment security programs. The effect 
of such an amendment would be to 
deprive the federal agency responsible 
for administering the Social Security 
Act of the authority to prescribe by 
regulation any standards of efficiency 
or issuing any implementing regula- 
tions. 

These proposals, if adopted, would 
have two main results. 





>Pay increases of five to ten cents an 
hour have been obtained by Local 8, 
Chemical Workers, in a contract with 
the Plastics Industries, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 


>Wage increases, of 15 cents an hour 
have been won by Local 90, Carpenters, 
and Local 561, Laborers, in contracts 
with the Associated Building Con- 
tractors of Evansville, Ind. 


First, they would wipe out the pres- 
ent federal-state relationship in a pro- 
gram originally designed to meet the 
national problem of unemployment. It 
is true that some states pay more into 
the federal treasury than they get out, 
but other states have to withdraw from 
this fund more than they put in. For 
example, in the 1946 fiscal year em- 
ployers in New York State paid $24,- 
400,000 into the general fund and got 
back less than $17,000,000 to operate 
the program during that particular 
year. Illinois employers paid in $13,- 
000,000 and got back $8,000,000. On 
the other hand, during that same year 
—a year of high employment at that— 
twenty-five states had to get more than 
was collected in taxes from them and 
eight other states came very close. 
These included most of the Southern 
states, all of the states west of the 
Mississippi except one and such Mid- 
western and Eastern states as Mich- 
igan, Kentucky, New Hampshire and 
Vermont. If the unemployment load 
had been just a little higher than it 
was nearly all of the states would have 
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operated in the red that year. In other 
words, their unemployment programs 
would have been in serious jeopardy 
without the safety factor and flexibility 
of the general pooling arrangement 
provided under the federal budgeting 
provisions of the present law. 

Secondly, these proposals, if adopted, 
would remove the federal government 
from any effective control over stand- 
ards applicable to state unemployment 
compensation laws and the administra- 
tion of the employment services. 
While the standards referred to above 
are a bare minimum, many employers 
are apparently distressed over the fact 
that. their state unemployment com- 
pensation agencies and state employ- 
ment services are now prohibited by 
the federal government from denying 
unemployment compensation benefits 
to workers who refuse to seab on the 
job or whg refuse to accept a job 
where the conditions of employment 
are substandard or which would cause 
them to violate their obligations to 
their labor unions. This is the crux 
of the matter. The drive in. favor of 
the 100 per cent offset is in reality a 
drive against any federal labor stand- 
ards in unemployment insurance. 


Millions in Tax Money Are at Stake 


The advocates of this subtle and 
devious device have by no means been 
idle and it is easy to see the reason. 
Millions of dollars in tax money are 
at stake. If they can*succeed in get- 
ting their proposals adopted so that 
all the standards relating to unemploy- 
ment compensation are in the hands 
of the state legislatures, which in most 
instances are heavily weighted, partic- 
ularly in the upper branches, by repre- 
sentatives from agricultural districts, 
they will be able substantially to lower 
benefits and thus reduce employer 
contributions. 

Labor people in some _ industrial 
states _may think that they would be 
able to survive this kind of attack, but 
the history of labor legislation in the 
United States shows that it is not 
possible for long to stem a tide of 
reaction of this kind. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the Chamber of Com- 
merce are willing to spend plenty of 
money to see that their representatives 
are at any conference or convention 
where important political forces are 
represented. If they do not find it con- 
venient to have their direct representa- 
tives there, they can can find some state 
administrators of unemployment com- 
pensation agencies all too ready to do 
their bidding. They were at the annual 
meeting of the Governors’ Conference 
in Salt Lake City in July and suc- 
ceeded in getting a resolution passed 
providing for the complete elimination 
of federal participation in unemploy- 
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ment compensation programs. Fol- 
lowing the Governors’ Conference, the 
Conference Committee, made up of 
fifteen governors, met on September 27 
in Chicago with the representatives 
of policy committees from both 
branches of Congress, where the pro- 
gram which called forth Congressman 
Dingell’s statement was adopted. 

On December 4 the Senate Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in Executive De- 
partments unanimously approved the 
report of the Governors’ Conference, 
and this report has been referred to 
the Senate Finance Committee for 
consideration and action. The cohorts 
opposed to unemployment insurance 
have now moved in full force on the 
Senate Committee, demanding im- 
mediate action on their proposals. 

There is, however, an advisory 
council to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee which, under a Senate resolu- 
tion passed last year, has been given 
the responsibility of making recom- 
mendations on all matters relating to 
the present social security program. 
This advisory council has formally re- 
quested the chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee to defer action on 
these proposals until the council—on 
which labor, industry and the public 
are represented—can make its recom- 
mendations. 

The chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee has indicated that he will 
give the advisory council an oppor- 
tunity to be heard on this proposal 
before action is taken in the Senate. 

However, labor should not relax its 
efforts to stop this vicious legislation 
on the basis of this assurance, for past 
history in social security legislation 
has shown that the sponsors of these 
proposals can usually find ways .of 
getting their ends accomplished. 

In the lower house a bill introduced 
by Congressman Reeves of Missouri 
calling for the 100 per cent offset is 
now before the Ways and Means 
Committee. 


-It is certainly not the contention of 
this article that the present method of 
financing the administration of the 
state employment security programs js 
completely satisfactory. At the last 
meeting of the American Federation of 
Labor Social Security Committee this 
matter was thoroughly considered and 
the Committee endorsed a proposal to 
set up an administrative trust fund 
similar to that provided for under the 
Railroad Retirement Act. Such a pro- 
posal would have the advantages of 
the present method of financing with- 
out the disadvantages. 

But those who would destroy the 
legislation which provides some secu- 
rity for workers are not interested in 
such constructive alternatives. It is 
perhaps too much to hope that they 
would openly attack the social security, 
laws directly. This they dare not do. 
They know that these programs now 
have the acceptance not only of wage- 
earners but of the great mass of the 
people in the United States. So those 
who would whack away the programs 
for unemployment compensation and 
public employment services strike their 
blows through tax channels, rather 
than attacking the social programs 
involved. They obviously hope to do 
their work before those who would be 
affected can know what has happened 
to them. 

The 100 per cent offset really need 
be no more technical to the working 
man than for him to know that, if it 
should pass, he will have to wait for 
payments of his benefits when he needs 
them most; he will. be increasingly 
counted out on phony eligibility 
grounds; and eventually benefits will 
be lowered to permit “employer taxes” 
to be cut. 

No more striking example exists of 
the fact that today working people 
need to be informed even on what ap- 
pear to be the technicalities of the 
laws under which they have obtained 
their hard-won rights. 


Washington I, D. C. 


Name 


American Federation of Labor 


e Enter my subscription to the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
for one year, beginning with the next issue. 
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Arturo Sabroso Montoya of Peru, who was 
elected as chairman of the conference 


The Committee for the Organiza- 
tion of a National’ Confederation of 
Labor in Uruguay, which represents 
the majority of organized workers in 
that country, sent a telegram pledging 
full support and immediate affiliation 
as soon as its organization work is 
completed. In addition, a warm tele- 
gram of greetings, which was inter- 
preted as a promise of future affilia- 
tion, was received from Percy Ben- 
gough, president of the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress. 

The representative character of the 
delegations, in addition to the one from 
the United States, is illustrated by 
the following brief analysis: 

Chile—Twenty-eight delegates and 
three advisers representing the Chilean 
Confederation of Labor, the Indepen- 
dent Railway Brotherhoods and the 
National Textile Workers’ Federation. 

Peru—Fifty-seven delegates, ten ad- 
visers and one observer representing 
the Peruvian Confederation of Labor 
and its various local and departmental 
subdivisions. 

Costa Rica—T wo dele- 
gates representing the Costa 
Rican Confederation of 
Labor “Rerum Novarum.” 

Colombia—Three dele- 
gates representing the Na- 
tional Union of Workers of 
Colombia, the National 
Confederation of Employes 
and a number of independ- 
ent national and local or- 
ganizations. 

Dutch Guiana (Surinam) 
—Two delegates represent- 
ing the Surinam Miners 
Union and the National 
Workers Federation. 

Mexico—Two delegates 
representing the C.R.O.M. 
and the National Proleta- 
rian Confederation. The 
C.R.O.M. delegate, Luis N. 
Morones, subsequently left 
the conference and his name 
was stricken from the list 
of accredited delegates. 

Puerto Rico—Two dele- 
gates representing the Free 
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Peruvian Confederation. 


Federation of Workingmen of 
Puerto Rico. 

El Salvador—Two delegates 
representing the transport 
e workers and a number of local 
Samael , 
— labor groups that will soon 
merge into a national confed- 
eration of labor. 

Panama—One delegate rep- 
resenting the U.N.S.O. (National 
Union of Labor Syndicates). The del- 
ezate of this organization, however, 
was not able to come to Lima on ac- 
count of delay in obtaining a visa. His 
mandate was later transferred to Dele- 
gate Romualdi with the unanimous 
approval of the conference. 

Argentina—One delegate represent- 
ing C.O.A.S.I. (Workers’ Committee 
for Independent Trade Union Action). 
This organization comprises the minor- 
ity of Argentine labor that has refused 
to submit to government control and 
is still valiantly struggling for survival. 
The C.O.A.S.I. delegate, Alfredo Fi- 
danza, was unable to enter Peru for 
lack of a passport, which presumably 
he could not obtain in his own country. 
Efferts in Lima to prevail on the gov- 
ernment to admit him to Peru without 
passport for a brief stay were unsuc- 
cessful. The conference, however, 
unanimously resolved to seat Delegate 
Fidanza, who was considered present 
by proxy given collectively to all the 
delegations present. 





Action at Lima 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Bolivia—Two delegates representing 
a number of local and departmental 
labor groups opposed to both com- 
munist and fascist influence. Other 
important Bolivian labor groups were 
prevented from attending the confer- 
ence by lack of funds. Their affiliation 
is expected to materialize in the very 
near future. 

Brazil—Thirteen delegates and two 
advisers representing the Brazilian 
Confederation of Industrial Workers, 
the Confederation of Employes, the 
National Federation of Bank Workers, 
the National Federation of Maritime 
Workers, the Railway and. Transport 
Workers, port workers and other 
unions, with a total membership of 
approximately 3,000,000. 

Cuba—Six delegates representing the 
Confederation of Labor of Cuba, which 
is now completely rid of Communists 
and controls the overwhelming major- 
ity of Cuban organized workers. 

Venezuela—Three delegates repre- 
senting the newly organized and all- 
inclusive Venezuelan Confederation of 
Labor, with a strength of more than 
300,000 members. These delegates 
asked to be seated only as fraternal 
delegates, as they must wait until the 
next convention of their organization 
before being able to pledge full affilia- 
tion. They did, however, participate 
in the debates and agreed that a place 
be left open for them in the executive 








The U.S. delegation was greeted on its arrival by a welcoming committee of the 


Picture shows North Americans and the committee 
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committee of the new organi- 
zation. 

Dominican Republic—Two 
delegates representing the 
Dominican Republic Confed- 
eration of Labor, which is the 
only and all-inclusive na- 
tional labor group in that 
country. Affiliation is being 
withheld pending the comple- 
tion of a referendum on this 
issue. 

Ecuador—One delegate 
representing the Confedera- 
tion of Labor of Ecuador, 
which is the only and all-in= 
clusive national labor organi- 
zation in that country. The 
matter of affiliation with the 
new inter-American labor 
group cannot be taken up. in 
Ecuador until the next con- 
vention ofthe Confederation, 
Which is due in a few months. 
In view of this situation, the 
delegate from Ecuador asked 
to be admitted to the con- 
ference only as an observer. 

Although it has been im- 
possible to make an exact 
census of the membership 
represented at the history-making con- 
ference, conservative estimates from 
different sources indicate that approx- 
imately 14,000,000 workers were rep- 
resented at Lima. 


Hannah Delivers Keynote Speech 

On the morning of Saturday, Jan- 
uary 10, the delegates met in the As- 
sembly Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to select their officers and 
the membership of various committees. 
Brother Arturo Sabroso Montoya, 
president of the Confederation of Labor 
of Peru, was elected permanent chair- 
man of the conference. 

Delegate Philip Hannah was elected 
one of the five vice-chairmen, and the 
rest of the United States delegation 
received the following assignments: 
James M. Duffy, chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee; Serafino 
Romualdi, member of the Committee 
on By-Laws and Declaration of Prin- 
ciples; T. J. Lloyd, member of the 
Committee on Analysis of the Trade 
Union Situation in the Western Hem- 
isphere; Bert M. Jewell, member of 
the Committee on the Program of Ac- 
tivities of the new Inter-American 
Labor Confederation; Roy Brown, 
member of the Committee on Coordina- 
tion. 

The official opening of the Confer- 
ence took place Saturday evening, 
January 10, in the Municipal Theater 
of Lima, before a packed audience of 
more than 5,000 workers and citizens 
and an array of distinguished personal- 
ities such as probably never before 
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witnessed an international labor event 
of this type. In addition to the more 
than 5,000 people who had managed to 
squeeze into the theater over 10,000 
remained outside listening to the pro- 
ceedings, which were broadcast by 
short and medium waves and were car- 
ried by amplifiers to the assembled 
crowd outside. 

Among the distinguished visitors 
who witnessed the opening of the 
conference were the mayor of Lima, 
the Vice-President of the Republic, 
the first vice-president of the Senate. 
the speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a large number of members 
of Congress, the leadership of the 
majority party of Peru, the People’s 
Party, which from the beginning had 
openly endorsed and supported the 
conference. Representatives of the 
United States, Venezuelan, Colombian, 
Chilean, Brazilian and other embassies 
were noted in the boxes reserved for 
the diplomatic corps. 

Delegate Hannah, selected by the 
United States delegation to speak at 
the impressive inaugural ceremony, 
deiivered a forceful speech which was 
enthusiastically applauded and crowned 
by a prolonged ovation at its conglusion. 

Brother Hannah made clear the 
position of the American Federation of 
Labor in regard to cooperation with 
bonafide Latin American labor groups, 
reviewed the A. F. of L.’s activities 
in the past few years in the interna- 
tional field and brought down the 
house with tumultuous applause when 
he concluded by saying: 
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Serafino Romualdi of the A. F. of L. at the microphone at one of several mass 
meetings which were held in honor of the delegates attending the conference 


“We want a democratic inter-Ameri- 
canism without imperialism. We want 
better living and working conditions 
for the workers—for all the workers— 
of the Western Hemisphere. We want 
the advancement of social justice and 
the protection of the rights of labor. 
We want democracy strengthened and 
extended. We want to see, in our 
own time, the Four Freedoms of the 
Atlantic Charter become a living real- 
ity. We want to see our America, 
the New World, become the uncon- 
querable bulwark of human rights, 
social progress and true Christian 
civilization.” 

The report of the Committee on 
Analysis of the Labor Movement in 
the Western Hemisphere, delivered to 
the plenary session by Bernardo Ibanez 
of Chile, concluded by recommending 
the organization of an Inter-American 
Confederation of Labor. The mo- 
tion was supported by Delegate Llovd, 
a member of the committee, who read 
a statement in which the position ot 
the American Federation of Labor and 
other American labor groups partic- 
ipating in the conference was clearly 
restated. 

The Committee on By-Laws and 
Declaration of Principles, presided over 
by Delegate Nicolas Nogueras Rivera 
of Puerto Rico and of which Delegate 
Romualdi was a member, presented its 
conclusion by offering a complete text 
of by-laws and regulations preceded 
by a declaration of principles, all ot 
which were approved unanimously by 
the conference. 
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The report of the Committee on 
Economic Program, which its member 
from the United States, Delegate Bert 
M. Jewell, abstained from signing, was 
criticized by Delegate Romualdi, who 
on behalf of the United States delega- 
tion made a motion that it be referred 
to the incoming Executive Committee 
for further study and redrafting. This 
motion was carried. 

The objections of the United States 
delegation to this document were based 
on three grounds: 

(1) That it dealt with social and 
economic issues which were not on the 
agenda and on which the delegation 
was obviously not ready to express an 
opinion on behalf of the organization 
they represented. 

(2) That it included endorsement 


of economic policies and social experi- 


ments which are in contrast to the 
economic and social philosophies upon 
which the program of the American 
Federation of Labor and other United 
States trade unions is based. 

(3) That it contained premises, con- 
siderations and conclusions on a variety 
of subjects which in our opinion 
were not pertinent to the purpose 
of the conference and with the aims 
of the new Inter-American organi- 
zation. 


The Conference's Resolutions 


Among the resolutions approved 
by the conference were the fol- 
lowing : 

bCalling for the organization of 
a new International Federation of 
Trade Unions te supplant the exist- 
ing World Federation of Trade 
Unions whose program is regarded 
by the Inter-American Confedera- 
tion of Labor as incompatible with 
its policies and democratic program. 

bRecommending the affiliation of 
all transport workers’ unions in the- 
Western Hemisphere with the In- 
ternational Transport Workers Fed- 
eration (1.T.F.). This resolution 
was introduced by the delegates of 
the Railway Union of Chile and was 
supported by Delegate Jewell of the 
United States delegation, who read 
a statement to this effect. 

>Recommending the affiliation of all 
the metal workers’ unions in the West- 
ern Hemisphere with the International 
Federation of Metal Workers. This 
resolution was introduced by the Metal 
Workers Union of Chile and was sup- 
porte! by Delegate Brown of the 
United States. : 

Instructing the Executive Commit- 
tee to invite the American Federation 
of Labor to join with the Inter-Ameri- 


can Confederation of Labor in setting 
up mmittee to investigate, at some 
future date, the working conditions 
existing in the Canal Zone with a view 


to senting a solution that would 
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end, once and for all, existing discrim- 


inations. 
Ibanez of Chile Elected President 


By unanimous vote the following 
were elected officers of the new organ- 


ization: 


President — Bernardo Ibanez of 


Chile. 


Vice-Presidents—George Meany of 
the United States, Bert M. Jewell of 
the United States, Arturo Sabroso of 
Mexico, 
Juan C. Lara of Colombia, Francisco 
Aguirre of Cuba, C. Cabral Mello of 
Brazil, Luis A. Monge of Costa Rica, 
Leo E. Eleazer of Dutch Guiana, and 
one member to be designated by the 
Confederation of Labor of Venezuela 


Peru, Enrique Rangel of 


when it affiliates formally. 


Assistant to the President and Sec- 
retary of Economic and Social Mat- 


ters—Isidoro Godoy of Chile. 


Secretary of Organization—Eusebio 


Mujal of Cuba. 


Administrative and Financial Sec- 


retary—Arturo Jauregui of Peru. 
Secretary 





Enrique Rangel of Mexico, who won one 
of Confederation’s vice-presidencies 


Romualdi of the United States. 

The headquarters of the Confedera- 
tion have been established in the city 
of Itima. [Later, news dispatches from 
Lima said the Peruvian government 
disapproved the location of the head- 


quarters in Lima. 





Ep.] 


The next congress will be held in 
1949, place and date to be fixed later 
by the Executive Committee at its next 
meeting, which has been set for San 


Francisco on June 12 of this year. 


After the election of the Executive 
Committee of the organization, the 
officers presented themselves to a crowd 
estimated at 25,000 workers which had 


of Relations—Serafino 


assembled in the square facing the 
House of Representatives for a demon- 
stration of rejoicing for the birth of 
the Inter-American Confederation of 
Workers. 

On behalf of the United States dele- 
gation, Brother James M. Duffy 
delivered an address. He said: 

“The accomplishments of this con- 
ference can hardly be exaggerated. The 
international conferences of govern- 
ments can well learn from democratic 
labor how to conduct a_ successful 
conference. 

“Despite differences in countries of 
origin and in language, we have learned 
how to work together for common goals 
and objectives. 

“Despite every attempt to disrupt our 
conference by malicious and lying prop- 
aganda, we have succeeded in establish- 
ing an inter-American organization of 
democratic labor. 

“Not only has this conferencé estab- 
lished an organization. It has also given 
voice to a program which expresses the 
just aspirations of working people 
everywhere. Unemployment, war, dic- 
tatorship and imperialism will have 
no greater enemy than, the Inter- 
American Confederation of Labor. 

“The program adopted, not by fiat 
from above but through democratic 
discussion, expresses in eloquent but 
yet practical terms our aims for a 
better life.” 

Brother Duffy’s remarks were 
warmly applauded by the multi- 
tude, and at the end of his address 
he was given a rousing ovation. 

The following Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 14, the delegates were enter- 
tained at a reception given in their 
honor by the mayor of the city of 
Lima, the Honorable Augusto 
Benavides, and in the afternoon at 
a cocktail party given by the speaker 
of the House of Representatives, Dr. 
Fernando Leon de Vivero, at which 
United States Ambassador Prentice 
Cooper, the chargé d'affaires of 
Brazil and other diplomatic repre- 
sentatives from several American 
republics were present, together 
with a group of senators, congress- 
men and people prominent in the 
civic and cultural life of Peru. 

On Thursday, January 15, part of 
the American delegation joined in a 
visit to the industrial village of Itarte, 
in the vicinity of Lima, where there is 
one of the leading textile plants of the 
country. After having spent some 
time inspecting the plant and talking 
to the workers, the delegation took part 
in an impromptu mass meeting in the 
village square, where the whole popu- 
lation had assembled. 

Delegate Roy Brown conveyed to 
the people of Itarte the cordial greet- 
ings of organized labor of the United 
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States. A group of workers, headed by 
an Indian woman, then expressed their 
appreciation for the visit by offering to 
Delegate Hannah a bouquet of flowers. 
President Arturo Sabroso of the Peru- 
vian Confederation of Labor, who was 
also present, remarked that that was 
the first time, as far as he could remem- 
ber, that Peruvian workers had pre- 
sented flowers to American visitors. 

Before leaving Lima the United 
States delegation met and drafted a 
report to the respective organizations 
in which formal affiliation with the 
Inter-American Confederation of 
Labor was unanimously recommended. 
The report ended with the following 
conclusions : 

“The delegation was greatly im- 
pressed by the sincerity and the spirit of 
cooperation shown by the delegates 
from every part of Latin \,Amefica. 
Their firm-belief in the need for such 
an infer-American trade union organ- 
ization as the one we have organized 
in Lima was clearly shown in every 
statement they made, whether in plen- 
ary sessions or in personal conversa- 
tions. 

“We believe that the Inter-Ameri- 
can Confederation of Labor has a 
great task to perform and can become 
the agency best equipped for bringing 


Speaking for the U.S. delegates, 
James Duffy of the Potters Union 
lauded parley’s accomplishments. 
Below, a part of the huge crowd 
that heard the American’s talk 


together in firm alliance all the people 
of the Western Hemisphere and ini- 
tiating those measures, especially in 
the field of labor-management relations, 
that will result in a definite improve- 
ment in the standard of living of Latin 
America. 

“During the course of the conference 
we have had numerous opportunities 


to exchange views with fellow <ele- 
gates from countries that are indus- 
trially undeveloped. 

“It is our belief that, through the 
active interest and intelligent planning 
of the Inter-American Confederation of 
Labor, the program of industrialization 
in Latin America will finally emerge 
from the stage of rhetorical discussion 
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and will begin its phase of actual 


realization. 
“We have also reached the conclu- 
sion, as a result of the exchange of 


views and information with our fellow 


delegates from our sister American 
republics, that the cooperation and ac- 
tive assistance of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and other trade unions 
of North America is essential in as- 
sisting our fellow trade unionists south 
of the Rio Grande to build strong, 
effective, up-to-date trade unions. 

“They need these strong unions in 
order to face, with the necessary skill, 


information and technical and legal as- 
sistance, the managements of local and 
foreign-owned industrial corporations 
and thus bring them to agree on the 
necessity of establishing higher wages, 
better working conditions and other 
economic improvements that are much 
overdue. 

“We finally believe that our sincere 
and active participation in this coopera- 
tive effort with organized labor in Latin 
America will greatly help in dispelling 
the heritage of suspicion, antagonism 
and even hate which has been the 
result of decades of ruthless economic 


Save the Children 


(Continued from Page 9) 


nified relationship, members of organ- 
ized labor joined with all other patri- 
otic Americans in raising money and 
carrying out programs that benefited 
our own armed services and the inno- 
cent peoples in the war-torn countries. 

The Labor League was our medium 
for mobilizing the 7,000,000 members 
of the A. F. of L. and their families to 
give generously to the official cam- 
paigns of the local Community and 
War Chests. In addition, it encour- 
aged A. L. of L. members to take active 
positions on committees and boards of 
directors of these Community and War 
Chests. Officials of organized labor, in 
almost 1,000 communities of this coun- 
try, joined local war relief committees 
to further this voluntary effort. 

A total of $140,000,000 was raised 

among A. F. of L. members during the 
war period for the National War Fund, 
the American Red Cross and Commu- 
nity Chests. 
_ Now our brothers overseas are look- 
ing to us once more for urgently needed 
help—and the communities of America 
are counting on A. F. of L. leadership 
and A. F. of L. membership coopera- 
tion to rally that help. 

The plight of the helpless—the muti- 
lated, the sick, the hungry, the home- 
less, and especially the children—in the 
war-ravaged nations cannot be over- 
stated. The need cannot be overdrawn. 
_ The children of Europe and Asia are 
literally not growing up. They are 
turning into a generation of dwarfs. 
More than 400,000,000 of them do not 
receive a diet adequate to growth. Mil- 
lions are suffering from scurvy, rick- 
ets, tuberculosis—the diseases of mal- 
nutrition. Twenty million children are 
literally at starvation level. 

_ The y die for lack of a cup of milk, a 
yy of bread, a few drops of cod liver 
il. 

This is the generation which, if it 
survives at all, will be the generation 
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with whom our children must live and 
with whom they must make a world. 

It is a sick and dying generation ; the 
children’s faces already old with the 
sorry wisdom of perpetually unsatisfied 
hunger. 

Recognizing the anguish of the chil- 
dren, and the tragedy to the world im- 
plicit in their anguish, the United Na- 
tions more than a year ago established 


the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund. Member nations were 
expected to appropriate sufficient 


money to permit the 
feeding of a supple- 
mentary six-cent daily 
meal—the difference 
between life and death 
—to the 20,000 starv- 
ing children. 

The appropriations 
were insufficient, how- 
ever, to take care of 
those children. The In- 
ternational Children’s 
Emergency Fund has 
been able to feed only 
some 4,000,000 of the 
most desperate children 
in the hungriest nations. 

To give the people of 
the United Nations an opportunity 
voluntarily to augment the insufficient 
governmental appropriations, the 
United Nations Appeal for Children 
was organized. The United Nations 
Appeal for Children is asking a volun- 
tary’ contribution from every adult in 
the world, to help save the children 
from starvation. 

In the United States, America’s 
share in the United Nations Appeal for 
Children has been linked with the ap- 
peals of America’s principal private 
foreign relief agencies—including that 
of the A. F. of L.’s Labor League for 
Human Rights—in order to present the 
single story of need and ask the single 
response of kindliness. 





imperialism and the still remembered 
policy of the big stick. The gratifying 
effects of fifteen years of the Good 
Neighbor policy are perhaps more no- 
ticeable among workers than among 
other classes of society. 

“However, much needs still to be 
done in order to achieve a mental and 
psychological attitude that will permit 
a policy of full and effective coopera- 
tion without mistrust and reservations. 
For this, too, we believe the Inter- 
American Confederation of Labor has 
an opportunity to perform a service of 
first magnitude.” 


As in the procedure of the National 
War Fund, the unified campaign pro- 
tects communities, organizations and 
individuals from the confusion of mul- 
tiple appeals and eliminates overlap- 
pings of programs. Every project to 
be financed by funds from American 
Overseas Aid-United Nations Appeal 
for Children receives official scrutiny, 
to make sure that it in no way dupli- 
cates aid given by a government or by 
another private agency. Every project 
has government approval, as well as 
the approval of social service experts. 

Part of every contribution to Ameri- 
can Overseas Aid-United Nations 
Appeal for Children will go directly to 
the children aided by the International 
Children’s Emergency 
Fund and part will help 
finance organized la- 
bor’s projects, which 
are designed primarily 
to relieve emergencies 
in the families of trade 
unionists and, where 
possible, to get the 
worker back to work. 

A. F. of L. members 
are urged to cooperate 
actively on every level 
with this non-political, 
non-sectarian, humani- 
tarian campaign. Trade 
unionists are asked to 
tell the story of the chil- 
dren’s need in their locals and in their 
central labor bodies. They are urged 
to emphasize the connection between 
relieving the children’s emergency now 
and protecting the future security of the 
world—a world in which our children 
may join free and democratic labor 
movements, and exercise the rights of 
free workers everywhere in peace. 

A. F. of L. members are urged to 
help further the campaign on a commu- 
nity-wide basis in their own localities. 
And as individuals, A. F. of L. mem- 
bers are urged to give—and give gen- 
erously—to the American Overseas 
Aid-United Nations Appeal for Chil- 
dren, that children everywhere, includ- 
ing our own, may live and grow. 
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The Flint Glass Workers 


(Continued from Page 15) 


record as being in favor of again under- 
taking the organizing of the miscela- 
neous workers in the industry. 

There was no uniformity of wage 
rates in the miscellaneous division 
throughout the industry. On December 
15, 1936, at a meeting of represent- 
atives of the American Flint Glass 
Workers Union and the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. of Pressed 
and Blown Glassware, a uniform agree- 
ment in the miscellaneous division was 
discussed, but action was postponed un- 
til January 4, 1937, when the first uni- 
versal wage structure, applicable to 
miscellaneous operations throughout 
the industry, was agreed to 

Since that time, wage conferences 
have been held annually. Working con- 
ditions have been greatly improved, 
protective rules established and a wage 
structure achieved that will balance 
with the best of industries for reason- 
ably comparable work. 


Method of Bargaining 


The American Flint Glass Workers 
Union of North America has been bar- 
gaining collectively since the year 1888 
with glass manufacturing companies 
affiliated with the National Association 
of Manufacturers of Pressed and Blown 
Glassware on an industrywide national 
contract basis, as well as with many 
glass manufacturing concerns which 
operate independently of that associa- 
tion. ; 

The negotiation of contracts on wages 
and working conditions is carried on 
annually. The collective bargaining pol- 
icy of the industry has proven success- 
ful. The industry has been kept reason- 
ably free from strikes and serious in- 
dustrial controversies under the provi- 
sions of what is known as the Star 
Island Agreement. This agreement 
gained its title as a result of an annual 
wage conference held on Star Island, 
Michigan, in 1903. It substantially pro- 
vides that: 

“If a dispute arises in any factory 
and said dispute cannot be settled lo- 
cally, it shall be referred to the joint 
conference for final adjustment and, 
pending the settlement of the matter, 
there shall be no change in the work- 
ing conditions; that is, work shall be 
continued just as if no cause for a 
controversy or dispute had arisen and, 
pending a final settlement of the matter, 
there shall be no strike, lockout or ces- 
sation of work by either the employer 
or employes, and the decision of the 
joint conference shall be final and bind- 
ing on each party.” 
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Annual conferences are usually con- 
vened about the middle of July. Prior 
to the convening of the annual confer- 
ence, a program of the business to be 
transacted is exchanged. This program 
represents the demands of the workers 
and the concessions sought by the em- 
ployers. 

The same procedure is substantially 
followed in negotiations for new con- 
tracts between independent manufac- 
turers and the union. 

The American Flint Glass Workers 
Union has adhered to a policy of com- 
posing differences with employers over 
the conference table and keeping its 
people at work. 

To some people the progress of the 
organization at times may have ap- 
peared slow and accomplishments short 


of desires, but when our pace 
ured with the path the orga 
has been obliged to tread in th 
surrounding circumstances, it 
that the union is in excellent c 
This has been made possib! 
largely by the splendid coopera 
local union officers and membe: 
the union’s international office. 

The official record shows: 

>The largest membership in history, 

>The greatest number of local unions 
in history. 

>The greatest number of companies 
under contract in history. 

>The highest wage structure in his- 
tory. 

> The largest international treasury 
in history. : 

>The largest amount of money in 
the aggregate in local union treasuries 
in history. 

>The lowest rate of taxation in his- 
tory. 

>The highest membership morale in 
the history of the union. 
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30 Years Ago in the 
FEDERATIONIST 


HROUGH the channels of the 

labor movement the principles in- 
volved in the attack of German mili- 
tarism upon world freedom have been 
presented to America’s workers, and 
labor has taken an intelligent, forceful 
stand behind the nation’s representa- 
tive, President Wilson. 

ze 
A VICTORY for Germany would 
mean a pan-German empire dominat- 
ing Europe and exercising a world 
balance of power which Germany will 
seek to extend by force into world con- 
trol. Prussian rule means supervision, 
checks, unfreedom in every relation of 
life. Prussianism has its roots in the 
old ideal under which men sought to 
rule by suppressing the minds and wills 
of their fellows. This is labor’s war. 
There can be no compromises. Either 
the principles of free democracy or of 
Prussian militaristic autocracy wall 
prevail. 
e 

ON JANUARY 14 the United States 
Supreme Court ordered Frank J. 
Hayes, John L. Lewis, William Green, 
John Moore * * * and others of the 
United Mine Workers of America to 
appear before it March 4, to “show 
cause why they should not be adjudged 
guilty of a contempt of this court and 
of its authority and punished accord- 
ingly.” The Supreme Court seeks to 
revive an Eighteenth Century restric- 
tion upon the freedom of workers. This 


effort to victimize the coal miners 
comes when the government is doing 
its utmost to meet an extraordinary 
emergency. 
e 

IT IS THE BUSINESS of the nation 
to organize war production to secure 
the best results. Cumulative evidence 
has established that greatest productiv- 
ity results when hours of work are 
limited to that period during which 
creative powers are least dulled by 
fatigue. We submit that, as a war 
measure and by authoritative executive 
action, the basic eight-hour day ought 
to be established during the, war for all 
production. 


THIS LABOR movement is a human, 
living thing born of misery and injus- 
tice and reaching upward to realize 
men’s highest dreams. It can be no 
better, no stronger than the men and 
women who compose it. In the begin- 
ning it means hope of securing the 
essentials of living which lay the foun- 
dation for other things. It grows in 
effectiveness as it increases in expe 
rience and power. 
* 

THE CARPENTERS have organized 
fifteen new local unions, which makes 
the total number of locals 1,850, with 
a membership of 262,027. The Fire- 
men and Oilers’ membership is 18,000, 
an increase over last month of 500. The 
Photo-Engravers have controversies on 
in Cincinnati and Dayton to secure 
improved conditions. The Laundry 
Workers have organized one new local, 
and their total membership is 5,525. 


——— 
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Labor in Switzerland 


(Continued from Page 8) 


fifty union branches were grouped, for 
the most part, in craft federations. 

The life of the first Workers’ Feder- 
ation was short. Economic crisis and 
internal difficulties broke it. The Fed- 
eration was dissolved in November, 
1880, and the same congress that dis- 
solved it established a new association 
of united trade unions, the Union Syn- 
dicale Suisse. This association is still 
in existence today. 

The early years of the U.S.S. were 
dificult. Born in the midst of eco- 
nomic depression, it started with only 
440 members. Four years later there 
were but 355. 

Little by little, however, through 
force of educational propaganda and 
the devotion of a handful of men, 
among whom Herman Greulich was 
outstanding, the U.S.S. grew, and by 
1891 it was able to report 6,950 mem- 
bers, divided among 196 branches. 
This gain in membership was due in 
large part to the existence of a fund 
for strike assistance. 

Strikes for shorter hours were not 
lacking in this period. In 1891 the 
strike fund established by the Grutli 
Association was turned over to the 
US.S. No approved strike could be 
called without the authorization of the 
USS. A strike that was unauthorized 
was not given financial support. 

During the first two decades of its 
career the U.S.S. showed continued 
gains in strength. Gradual revisions of 
the organization’s statutes determined 
the respective tasks of the various 
federations and of the U.S.S., and in 
1908 the present form was given to the 
national central organization. The fed~ 
erations emphasized their centralized 
form, while the U.S.S. itself adopted a 
federal form. 

Today the U.S.S. embraces sixteen 
federated national unions. Each fed- 
eration has absolute autonomy in re- 
gard to its internal administration and 
the safeguarding of its interests. 

It would be an error to imagine that 
the change to the present setup took 
place without difficulty. In order to 
lorm successful central federations, it 
Was necessary to get diverse groups 


to fuse. This was rarely easy. 

The metal trades were the first to 
move. In 1892 the Tinsmiths, the 
Metal \Vorkers and the Foundry 
Worker. consolidated. Later other 
closely allied crafts effected similar 
mergers. Herman Greulich, veteran of 
the Sw labor movement, favored in- 
dustrial unions as a counter to the in- 
cTeasin powerful employers. The 
small ; 


- of the country also fostered 
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the industrial form of organization. 
Today the craft unions are the Typo- 
graphical Workers, the Lithographers, 
the Bookbinders and the Hatters. 
The consolidation movement has 


-had good effects. From a total of 20,000 


members before the reorganization, the 
U.S.S. has grown to a membership of 
350,000. The national unions are 
strong and the members have naturally 
benefited. 

The Union Syndicale Suisse is neu- 
tral in the field of religion and politi- 
cally independent. The purpose of the 
U.S.S. is to promote the best interests 
of the Swiss wage-earners and their 
unions. To this end, it tries to develop 
the democratic rights and liberties of 
the people. The U.S.S. works for the 
enactment of social legislation for the 
protection of the workers, promotes 
collective bargaining and advocates the 
cementing of ties among trade union- 
ists of the world. 

The U.S.S. machinery embraces the 
union congress, the union commission, 
the union committee, the bureau of the 
union committee, the secretariat, the 
commission on management and in- 


spection, and the union cartels of the 
cantons. The congress is made up of 
representatives of the federations and 


the canton’s union cartels. It usually 
meets every third year. However, the 
committee or the commission can call 
a special meeting of the congress. 

The U.S.S. and its affiliates adhere 
to democratic principles. They are con- 
vinced that the best way to safeguard 
the interests of Switzerland’s workers 
lies in extending popular rights and 
liberties. To work for the extension of 
these rights is to contribute to freedom. 

The Swiss unions believe that de- 
mocracy and its institutions have not 
been fixed in a rigid mold for all time, 
but must be flexible and adjust to eco- 
nomic evolution. Democracy, in the 
judgment of Swiss labor, ought not to 
concern itself solely with present prob- 
lems; it should also give thought to 
problems of the future. 

But if our unions think of the future, 
they do not neglect the present. They 
do everything they can to improve the 
conditions of the workers now, through 


_ beneficial legislation, the general adop- 


tion of collective bargaining and other 
efficacious measures. 

The U.S.S., finally, affirms the prin- 
ciple of international labor solidarity, 
of friendship with workers and their 
trade unions throughout the world. 


A Credit Union's Story 


(Continued from Page 21) 


tered over the District of Columbia, 
much of the success of the credit union 
has depended upon this group of volun- 
teers. The collectors give unstintingly 
of their time in order to keep the serv- 
ice of the credit union attractive to the 
members. 

The credit union is a success because 
it is a democratic organization, oper- 
ated by the members for the members. 
It has been officered, managed and 
staffed by members, fellow workers of 
the employing company and fellow 
members of Division 689. 

Three members of Division 689’s ex- 
ecutive board are officers of the credit 
union. On different occasions indi- 
vidual union stewards have been col- 
lectors for the credit union. 

The story of this successful credit 
union would be incomplete without 
mention of a few of those instrumental 
in its organization. Chairman of the 
organizing committee set up by Divi- 
sion 689 was Walter J. Bierwagen, who 
served as treasurer during the credit 
union’s first three years, Harold E. 
Miley has served at various times as 
president and treasurer, and is now act- 


ing as general manager and treasurer. 
Rodney Peterson, vice-president and 
cashier; N. A. Jenkins, member of the 
organizing committee and for eight 
years chairman of the Credit Commit- 
tee, and many other individuals have 
all contributed generously to the suc- 
cess of this splended credit union. 
During its career, the credit union 
has financed hundreds of new babies, 
doctors’ bills, hospital bills, furniture 
and automobile purchases, personal 
debts, taxes and many other items. 
It has interceded in behalf of members 
in their difficulties with other creditors. 
Usurious overcharges have been recov- 
ered for members from other financing 
agencies. Automobile insurance is pur- 
chased through the credit union. 
Much more could be said about the 
achievements of the Transit Employes’ 
Federal Credit Union if there were 
space. Its achievements have been out- 
standing. But the officers of the credit 
union are not resting on their laurels. 
Their aim for the future is to give the 
members of Division 689 a credit union 
that will meet their financial needs even 
better in the future than in the past. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Warren R. Austin, U.S. representa- 

tive in United Nations—The Charter 

repeatedly commits 

the United Nations, 

jointly and sever- 

ally, to the promo- 

tion of fundamental 

human rights and 

freedomis. Freedom 

of speech is one of 

the most funda- 

wy ‘ mental of such hu- 

: man rights. It is 

so important in the theory of the 

people of thé United States that it 

is regardéd as a sill under the house, 

without which the house would fall. 

Actually, attempts to suppress thought 

and expression cannot, in the long 

run, succeed. You cannot stop men 

from observing, comparing, contrast- 

ing, thinking and whispering to each 

other their true thoughts. Nothing 

could be more calculated to outrage the 

sensibilities of honest men than the at- 

tempt of fallible leaders to arrogate to 

themselves the power to determine 

what men shall think and say. We are 

fully aware, of course, and always have 

been, that liberty carries with it the 

necessity of restraint, but we also pro- 

foundly believe that, in the area of 

human freedom, restraint must be a 

natural growth. It must develop from 
within. It cannot be imposed. 


Robert F. Wagner, U.S. Senator from 
New York—The present Congress is 
the first one elected 
since the close of 
World War II. It 
has been confronted 
with an opportun- 
ity, unique in our 
history, to help 
build a stronger 
and better America 
—to expand social 
legislation, to pro- 
vide better housing for the people, 
to protect and advance the welfare 
and contentment of the average 
American family. But the record of 
the present Congress on all these 
fronts is as barren as the sands of the 
Sahara. The present Congress has not 
only stood still; it has moved steadily 
backward. The Taft-Hartley Act is the 
foremost example in this record of re- 
action. Serving no useful public pur- 
pose, it weakens the exercise of funda- 
mental rights which have long been 
proved beneficial to the whole country. 
No group is perfect, but every mem- 
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ber of Congress knows this: The 
working people of this country, through 
their organizations, have been the 
strongest and most consistent fighting 
force for economic progress and human 
betterment. Without their sustaining 
efforts, we would be back in the dark 
era of the longer day’s work for the 
shorter day’s pay, back in the dark era 
of neglected unemployment and more 
widespread poverty. Today it is these 
same workers who, through their 
organizations, are the strongest single 
fighting force for greater economic 
stability, for a lower cost of living 
through curbing excessive prices and 
for a better distribution of the national 
income to provide more buying power. 


J. K. Wallace, president, Local 47, 
American Federation of Musicians— 
With the passing 
of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, labor organ- 
izations throughout 
the nation seem to 
be taking on more 
and more enthu- 
siasm and resolve 
to change things 
next election. 
Matters must not 
continue as they are. People must 
think. They must register and exercise 
their American right to vote. Millions 
sacrificed their lives that our ballot box 
might be free. These men died in vain 
if our society becomes too indifferent to 
go to the polls and help select respon- 
sible and competent leaders to guide 
our nation. The democratic way is 
to abide by the decision of the ma- 
jority. But the necessary premise is 
that the majority decision shall be 
made with full knowledge of the facts. 
One wonders if true national opinion 
will emerge in time to change the men 
now in Washington, most of whom 
have done nothing but approve laws 
designed to shackle labor. Will na- 
tional opinion emerge to give our gov- 
ernment a people’s mandate to strive 
for laws that will not attempt to make 
the nation’s labor organizations difficult 
or impossible to operate but instead 
support legislation that will back the 
great American labor force? The 
people’s selection should be made with 
full knowledge that a decision one 
way holds hope for a great nation; a 
decision the other way, the certainty 
of confusion and trouble between man- 
agement and labor. 


Martin P. Durkin, president. Uniteg 
Association of Journeymen «id Ap- 
prentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry~ 
The actions of the 
National Lalor Re. 
lations Board leaye 
no doubt that it 
. considers building 
trades unions to be 
covered by the Taft. 
Hartley Act. An 
examination of the debates in Con- 
gress when this bill was being cop. 
sidered leaves no doubt that it was 
designed to apply to unions in the 
building and construction industry. 
Just what the Supreme Court may de- 
cide concerning whether Congress ex- 
ceeded its authority has become a 
guessing game. But the fact is that 
more than two years were consumed 
by employers in challenging the con- 
stitutionality of the original Wagner 
Act before the Supreme Court acted. 
In view of these facts, the conclusion 
that the United Association should pro- 
ceed at once to live within the law as 
well as to avoid its penalties is just 
common sense. Does compliance with 
the Taft-Hartley Act mean approval 
of that law? Only an unthinking or 
dishonest person could reach that con- 
clusion. But we must respect the will 
of the present majority of Congress 
and abide by the law in order to use 
our rights. In short, we must comply 
with the Taft-Hartley Act even while 
we are trying to amend it or have it 
taken off the books. Compliance with 
the law is not a sign that we approve 
of the law; it is only a sign that we 
really believe in democracy. 


Percy R. Bengough, president, Ca- 
nadian Trades and Labor Congress 
—The 360,000 
Canadian men and 
women comprising 
the labor organiza- 
tion I represent 
sincerely desire 
peace and security. 
We want to make 
our democratic way 
of life work. There 
are a few in Canada 
who seem to believe that the only wa) 
to adjust social and economic wrongs 
is to have a government that prohibits 
all opposition and criticism. The trade 
union movement does not subscribe t0 
any such beliefs. As a democratic m- 
stitution, we do not want any form 0! 
dictatorship. We value freedom ane 
all that it implies, including the right to 
take issue with our government lor de- 
laying the introduction of the much- 
needed Inws to give more protection l 
our sick and aged. 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


The Valentine Party 


ARY and Trudie were busily en- 

gaged in making name cards. 
Bradley, Phil and Peter were trying to 
get the streamers put up, and Marsha 
was helping them. At a table on the 
other side of the room Helene and Jean 
were cutting out large red paper hearts 
to be used for table decorations, and 
small ones to be used for favors. 

“IT wish Jerry would get back here 
with the tacks,” said Peter. 

“Oh, you know him,” said Phil. 
“He'll be along after a while. I should 
have gone in the first place.” 

“Then we would be moaning about 
you taking so long,” said Bradley. 
“Hurry up, and hand me that piece 
over there. I can at least pin the stuff 
together.” 

“Here comes Jerry now,” announced 
Bradley as the door opened and the 
one under discussion entered. 

“T have tacks, an extra hammer and, 
what's more, Mr. Smithie gave me six 
rolls of paper free,” Jerry reported. 

“Wonderful !” chorused the girls. 

“Swell!” said the boys. 

“Yep, three red, three white,” said 
Jerry. “He told us he thought we 
deserved it, so I said thanks and got 
out fast before he changed his mind.” 
He removed his coat. 

The boys and girls of the Junior 
Union had read the news of the United 
Nations Appeal for Children. They 
also were informed of the want and dis- 
tress in many parts of the world. They 
had planned to contribute something so 
they could take part in helping other 
boys and girls less fortunate than them- 
selves. However, it was difficult for 
them to donate much from their own 
allowances, so they had decided to give 
a Valentine party and invite everyone 
they knew. 

The announcements had been sent 
out a few days before, with the price 
ot admission, one quarter, marked on 
them. The tickets had been selling 
last, an from the looks of things now, 
two davs before St. Valentine’s Day, 
the party was going to be a huge 
success 

Miss Bayer and Mr. Clayton, the 
gym teachers at school, had promised 
to take charge of the games and several 
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of the Junior Unionists’ mothers had 
offered to help with the refreshments. 
The boys and girls were finding every- 
one cooperative, and they themselves 
were doing all they could to make the 
event one to be long remembered. 

Helene and Jean were joined by 
Carol and Kathie Trayne, and soon 
others came to the hall to help. 

“Oh, I hope we make just loads of 
money,” said Carol. “Honestly when 
I see kids like us, our age and all, with- 
out decent clothes and so hungry look- 
ing, I just about cry.” 

“Yes,” said Jean. “And when you 
figure they haven’t had a real meal for 
ever so long. And they’re the very 
kids that are growing up with us, and 
when we have to work with them later 
on, when we're in charge of things like 
our folks are now, we'll all feel better 
if we know we’ve been friendly and 
helpful now.” 

“I know what you mean,” said 
Helene. “We all know that there is 
a lot more international feeling of coop- 
eration than there used to be, and by 
the time we’re through college and tak- 
ing up our adult affairs, there will prob- 
ably be more than there is now. We 
just have to help now, so that the ones 
we will work with later won’t simply 
hate us because we always have had 
food and clothes and homes.” 

“And didn’t even try to share them.” 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


“I can’t imagine how a city would 
be after it was bombed to pieces,” re- 
marked one of the girls. 

“T can,” said Bradley.. “My brother 
brought back loads of pictures. It 
looks plenty tough.” 

“And my father said one evening last 
week that medicine is greatly needed in 
many countries,” said Pnil, as he paused 
to take part in the conversation... “‘He’s 
a doctor, and he knows how rugged it * 
is when a person needs medicine and 
there isn’t any.” 

“What makes me positively ill,” said 
one of the girls who had just come in, 
“is that the kids weren’t responsible for 
any of the war, but they have to suffer 
the most. They had to go through all 
the terrors of it, and so many of them 
lost their parents and their whole fam- 
ilies, as well as their homes. They just 
have to have help to live.” 

“War is a mess any time,” said 
Jerry, as he climbed on their table to 
stretch the crepe paper to the wall. 

“Lots of kids don’t even know their 
own names because they lost their 
homes when they were so young,” said 
Marsha. 

“What I like about the United Na- 
tions Appeal for Children,” said Tru- 
die, “is that it gives people all over the 
world a chance to help children all over 
the world, and by helping that way the 
whole world helps the whole world.” 

“Yes, and it works around to the fact 
that by helping everyone else, everyone 
is helping himself,” said Bradley. 

“Or words to that effect,” 
mented Phil. 

“Well, it’s true,” Bradley answered. 

“We agree,” said Phil. 

“I guess we're all going to feel pretty 
glad when the call for contributions is 
made and we have a nice, tidy little 
sum already raised for it,” said one of 
the boys. 

“Yes, and what I think is the nicest 
part,” said Marsha, “is that we're giv- 
ing our party on St. Valentine’s Day, 
the day when one is supposed to show 
his affections, so it looks like what it 
is, not a charity, but a truly loving 
expression of friendship from us chil- 
dren here to children like us all over 
the world.” 
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THAT’s TRUE whether the affairs of your 
own local union are involved or the makeup of 
your national government. If you want your 
union to be truly democratic and “on the beam,” 
you have to go to meetings and help your union 
make sound decisions by voting. If you want 
your representatives in Washington to be stead- 
fast servants of the people instead of agents of 
Big Business, you have to go to the polls, as an 
alert, informed citizen, and see to it that the right 
candidates win and the wrong ones are drubbed. 





Next November you will have a chance to 
exercise your sovereign right, as an American, 
to help elect our governing officials. Resolve 
now to meet the necessary requirements to enable 
you to participate in the election. If in your 
state you have to register in order to vote, be 
sure that you do register. If you live in a poll- 
tax state, pay the tax. Qualify to vote. 

In 1948, everybody must vote. Ballots defend 
our freedom. The right to vote is your privilege 
as an American citizen. Prize it—and use it. 


DO YOU KNOW how your Congressman and your Sen- 
ators voted on the Taft-Hartley Act? Do you know their voting records on 
other important legislation? If you don’t know, find out. You can vote 
intelligently only when you know who is your friend, who your enemy. 








